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WITTENBERG'S NEW PRESIDENT 
Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton is inaugurated at Lutheran college in Springfield, Ohio 
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It Makes A Difference 


The following story came from the report of Mrs. Yamaguma, one of 
the officers of the Kumamoto Federation of Christian Women’s Societies, 
at their annual meeting this year. Mrs. Yamaguma is the wife of a former 
mayor of Kumamoto, Japan, and a very active Christian. 


The Community Chest Drive of our city of Kumamoto was going 
badly. The officials were worried. So they decided to call in the officers 
of the Kumamoto Federation of Christian Women’s Societies to ask for 
help. “What can we do?” the women asked themselves. They were so 
few, even in comparison with all the Christians of the city, not to speak 
of the overwhelming numbers of non-Christians. 


But as they prayed over the request, courage came. They divided 
themselves into several groups of 10 each, and appealed to the people on 
the streets one day from eight in the morning to four in the afternoon. 
When they brought in their collections, the city officials looked on in 
amazement as the piles of money grew higher and higher. When the 
money was all in, they said to the women, “You are Christians and so 
are really concerned about the welfare of others. Yes, it does make a 
difference.” 


“Many difficulties lie before us in the reconstruction of Japan,” says 
Mrs. Yamaguma. “Since women’s organizations have an important role, 
we must pray to be the salt of the earth and the light of the world by 
giving ourselves to God’s service.” 


—MARION E. POTTS 
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Shocked by pastor 

There were two things Pastor Brent 
Schaeffer had wanted as ardently as a 
man can want anything. 1) To see his 
congregation in Jackson, Mississippi, 
complete its new church building. 2) To 
get schools for Negro boys and girls in 
Mississippi equally as good as schools 
provided for white children. 

The new church would be completed 
by Dec. 11. “It would be a blow from 
which I would never recover to have to 
sever connection with the congregation 
before this is achieved,” Dr. Schaeffer 
told the people of Trinity Lutheran 
Church last month. 

But members of the congregation were 
stirring up a storm. Their pastor was 
chairman of the Mississippi Division of 
the Southern Regional Council. Some 
were shocked to learn that he was leading 
the Council in a new attempt to persuade 
Governor Fielding L. Wright and the 
state legislature to endorse long-range 
plans for improving Negro education 


(“. . . equal facilities in teacher training, 
buildings and equipment, transporta- 
tion’). 


Four left the church 

Negro teachers in Mississippi get an 
average salary of $711 a year. Among» 
teachers in schools for Negroes, 47.4 per 
cent have had no college training, less 
than 12 per cent have college degrees. 

“T am only interested in doing my best 
to take this thing out of politics and put 
in on a Christian citizenship basis,” Dr. 
Brent Schaeffer explained to Trinity con- 
gregation. 

“T have not desired to involve my con- 
gregation in public controversial matters. 
I have endeavored to preach fairness and 
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justice and sympathy and love in human 
relations. .. . If you are ashamed of me 
for this, then I am ashamed of you.” 

Trinity congregation wasn’t ashamed. 
Four members left the church as the 
storm blew over (see Letters, page 34). 
Others were attending services more faith- 
fully than ever. 

Dr. Schaeffer is a former president of 
the ULC Mississippi Synod. 


Virginia Synod stays out 

Telling people how to vote on the 
Campbell poll tax amendments in Vir- 
ginia this month wasn’t the church’s busi- 
ness, Lutherans of the Virginia Synod 
believed. 

The Campbell amendments would re- 
peal the Virginia poll tax which often pre- 
vents Negroes from voting. But in its 
place they provided a half-dozen other 
restrictions. The amendments were a 
“booby trap” and a “candy-coated decep- 
tion,” said the Washington Post. The 
Richmond News Leader said the Camp- 
bell proposal “had a lean and hungry 
look, and we trust it not.” 

Opposition to the poll tax amendments: 
came from the Virginia Council of 
Churches. Newspapers reported that 15 
denominations, including Lutherans of° 
the Virginia Synod, were unanimously 
“opposing the proposed suffrage amend- 
ments.” 

Lutherans have only “consultative re: 
lationship” with the Virginia Council of 
Churches, it was stated by the Virginie 
Synod executive committee. They had nc 
share in the Council’s pronouncement. 
They were not saying they approved the 
Campbell amendments, but “were ques~ 
tioning the policy of church bodies, a 
such, taking action on such matters.” 
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ROBERT W. MACAULAY 
Advice from a churchman 


Churchmen are UN advisors . 
Representatives of the churches are 
valuable advisors at sessions of the United 
Nations Assembly, the Australian govern- 
ment believes. 
Advisors will be selected in rotation 


‘from all churches of Australia. Special 


representative at the UN Assembly now 
in session in New York is the Very Rev. 
Robert W. Macaulay, former moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church of Australia. 


‘Archbishop must swear loyalty 
He who fights and runs away 
Lives to fight another day. 
That was probably the Roman Cath- 
olic strategy in Czechoslovakia. Priests 


(imight have refused to take the oath of 
iJloyalty required of them this month by 


the Czech Communist government. That 
would have guaranteed them quick one- 
way transportation to Siberia. 

The Vatican had given priests permis- 
sion to take the oath. With victory over 
the church firmly in its hand, the Czech 
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government had decided to push its suc- 
cess to the limit. It announced that the 
defiant Archbishop Josef Beran and each 
of the other bishops would be required to 
appear before Premier Antonin Zapo- 
tocky for the oath-taking ceremony. Or- 
dinary parish priests could go to local 
government officials. 

Whether Archbishop Beran would 
humble himself before the premier might 
be a big question. 

Salaries the government will pay the 
priests were announced this month. Top 
grade churchmen (archbishops, bishops, 
apostolic administrators) will get $1,680 a 
year, plus a maximum of $288 if they 
have had 12 years of service. Parish 
priests are entitled to about half that 
amount. 


Universities must find room for religion 

One of the oldest American freedoms— 
“the freedom to discuss religion and to 
discuss it seriously and intelligently’— 
has disappeared from university cam- 
puses. The president of the University 
of Chicago, Dr. Ernest C. Colwell, made 
that announcement last month at Duke 
University. 

“Tf faith in God is to survive,” said 
Dr. Colwell, “the individuals who find 
in it a supreme value must be free to state 
their faith and give reasons for it without 
being banned from the academic world.” 

Dr. Colwell said the universities of 
America “throw their weight against re- 
ligion.” The “ban upon religion in the 
activities of any state-supported institu- 
tion” results in convincing students that 
religion is not important. The cure for 
this condition, said Dr. Colwell, “is the 
dedication of the university to religious 
purposes.” In classroom instruction and 
in Campus conversation students must be 
aided in “working out a personal phi- 
losophy and a personal faith.” 


State schools teach religion 

Sixty out of 100 state universities and 
colleges in the U.S. now give academic 
credit for courses in religion, reports Dr. 
Clarence P. Shedd of Yale Divinity 
School. 

“It seems that the American people 
have been unwilling to permit as complete 
a separation of. religion and education 
in these publicly controlled universities 
as they have thought to be good and 
necessary in the primary and secondary 
schools,” Dr. Shedd said. 

Plans for courses in religion were be- 
ing considered this month by a student- 
faculty committee at the University of 
Wisconsin. Four possibilities were being 
studied: 1) A school of religion, as part 
of the university. 2) A department of 
religion within one of the existing schools. 
3) A general course of religious studies. 
4) An off-campus instruction program. 


Arguments in favor of religion courses _ 


were presented last month at the Univer- 


sity of Minnesota by Dr. George N. 
Shuster, president of Hunter College. He 
said universities need “lucid, convinced, 
and well-reasoned exposition” of basic re- 
ligious positions “by men who are com- 
mitted to them.” 

He said that religion is “inescapable” 
and that “even if we said we didn’t want 
it, that we could get along better without 
it, the fact would still remain that it is’ 
just as vital and unavoidable a part of 
our make-up as is the pulse.” ; 

Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches said at the Uni-. 
versity of Minnesota that “for an educa- 
tional institution to give no attention to: 
religion is not really to be neutral at all. 
It says to the students, in effect: “Religion, 
from an educational standpoint, is not 
important enough to be a concern of the 
university.’ ” 


Appeal for World Action 
Strikes in U.S. coal mines and steel 


eee Levy GAVE THE Lot 


Justice Felix Frankfurter of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
Ralph J. Bunche, Pennsylvania's Governor James H. Duff and half a dozen othe} 
notables were speakers at the 150th anniversary of Salem Lutheran Church, Aarons} 
burg, Pa., last month. Aaron Levy, a Dutch Jew, donated the plot of ground on whicil 
a Lutheran church was completed in 1799. Dr. Bunche, a Negro, spoke of “the grea} 
need for universal recognition of the fraternal bonds of kinship among peoples” 
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UN Palestine mediator Dr. 
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TWICE AS MANY IN FLORIDA 

On one day last month the circulation 
list of "The Lutheran" in Florida was 
doubled. 

There had been 300 subscribers in the 
state. Trinity Church, St. Petersburg 
(Pastor Henry V. Kahlenberg), forwarded 
a subscription list of 324, enough for 
each family in the congregation. 

Five other congregations (St. John's, 
Hollywood ... Trinity, Jacksonville .. . 
Memorial, St. Augustine . . . Grace, 
Lakeland . . . Trinity, Bradenton) were 
ready to send similar lists. Goal of the 
synodical committee was to get "The 
Lutheran" in each of the 1,600 homes of 
the Florida Synod, said Pastor W. J. 
Moretz, the committee chairman. 


nills had thrown a shadow over pros- 
ects for success in the 1949 Lutheran 
Norld Action appeal. Flattened pocket- 
yooks in industrial areas wouldn’t be back 
o normal for weeks after the strikes end. 

Even in areas not much affected by the 
trikes the response to the World Action 
ppeal had fallen below 1948. By Oct. 20 
he ULC was $138,533 below its last 
ear’s total. 

This month ULC President Franklin 
‘lark Fry had written a serious word of 
varning to all ULC pastors. “Twenty-six 
ut of our 32 synods are falling behind,” 
ie stated. “Unless all of us determine to 
pply more zeal, more concern, and more 
assion to Lutheran World Action be- 
ween now and the close of the year, our 
Shurch will ignominously fall short.” 

Dr. Fry mentioned the “clamorous 
leas that still rise.” He spoke of the 
expensive but humane resettlement of 
IPs” which is being financed through 
uutheran World Action. He referred to 
the hunger, terror, and threatening col- 
apse of the Church in the eastern zone of 
Jermany” and elsewhere in eastern 
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Europe, and to the needs of 12 million 
friendless refugees. World Action funds 
are “lifeblood for the orphaned missions” 
and aid to the infant Lutheran churches 
in England and Italy, said Dr. Fry. 

“A heroic, continent-wide” effort will 
be needed to complete the $4 million 
World Action fund this year, Dr. Fry 
emphasized. “Brother, please act now.” 


American scene 

{| Disciples of Christ said at their annual 
convention last month that they would be 
ready to merge with Northern Baptists by 
1955. Joint conference of the two 
churches is scheduled for 1950. They 
will hold their 1952 conventions in the 
same city at the same time. . . . Univer- 
salist Church of America agreed last 
month to ask its congregations whether 
they are willing to federate with the 
Unitarian Church. Unitarians decided in 
August to put this question to their con- 
gregations. 

{| Southern Baptists had organized 
2,863 new congregations since 1940, they 
said last month. Largest number of 
churches established in one year: 463 
(1947). Of the 2,863 churches, 933 are 
in cities, 295 in towns, 462 in villages, 
1,173 in the country. 

{| Methodists had started this month on 
a campaign to give their membership 
definite instruction on “Protestant belief 
and its importance.” For each month, 
November through June, they had a little 
booklet explaining Christian doctrine re- 
garding God ... Christ . . . the Bible... 
Christian love . . . prayer . . . immortality 
. .. the Holy Spirit . .. Kingdom of God. 

Bishop Marshall R. Reed of Detroit ex- 
plained that Methodists are “re-empha- 
sizing the essential beliefs” but must not 
neglect their historic emphasis on religious 
experience. 

{| Presbyterians this month were taking 
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CHRIST PORTRAIT FOR PRESBYTERIANS 
... To stay on the living-room table 


to the homes of their members a Christ 
portrait, to be placed on living-room 
tables. It was to be the center of atten- 
tion while discussing reasons for loyalty 
to the church. The plan was similar to 
one operating in November in United 
Lutheran congregations. 


Want Jerusalem divided 

A half-dozen widely known U.S. Prot- 
estant clergymen had signed their names 
this month to a new plan for Jerusalem. 
They want the United Nations to establish 
“an international curatorship”, for the 
holy places throughout Palestine. 

Jerusalem itself, they say, should be 
split between Jews and Arabs. The Old 
City would be an Arab zone, to become 
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part of an Arab state. Jews would attach’ 


the New City to the state of Israel. 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr of Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York, was 
among 15 signers of the proposal which 
was sent to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam of the Methodist Church, and 
Bishops Henry W. Hobson and Norman 
B. Nash of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church were on the list. Last of the 19 
signers was Walter Reuther, United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ president. 

They think a UN commission “com-- 
posed of representatives of the Catholic,. 
Greek Orthodox, Jewish, Protestant, and? 
Moslem faiths” should be created to safe: 
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ard and provide access to such places 
the Holy Sepulchre, Mosque of Omar, 
e Wailing Wall. 


donesia will protect religious rights 
Fierce efforts of the Dutch to hold their 
npire in the South Seas had come to a 
liet conclusion this month. By Dec. 31 
e Republic of the United States of Indo- 
-sia is to be set free. 

In the council hall at The Hague the 
rms of the new nation’s constitution 
ere worked out in detail. 

“We the people of Indonesia, having 
uly fought for decades . . . for inde- 
ndence . . . now with God's blessing 
id by His mercy having come to this 
blime and blissful moment .. .” said 
e preamble. “We ordain our inde- 
ndence in a charter of our state... 
hich is founded on the recognition of 
e Almighty Deity of humanity...” 
Written into the constitution is a state- 
ent of religious liberty. “Everyone has 
e right to freedom of thought, con- 
ience, and religion; this right also in- 
udes freedom to change one’s religion 
- conviction, as well as the freedom, 
ther individually or with others, in pub- 
> as well as in private life, to exercise 
s faith or conviction, by teaching, by 
actical application, by public worship, 
- adherence to commandments and 
ecepts and by rearing children in the 
ith or conviction of their parents.” 

Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, director of the 
ymmission of the Churches on Inter- 
tional Affairs, praised the Indonesian 
atement. In Sumatra, Java, and thou- 
nds of small islands forming the new 
ition, a majority of people are Moslems. 


ore missionaries for Japan 

Missionaries barred from China would 
ive to go somewhere. The place to send 
em, Lutherans say, is Japan. This 
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theran church in Japan. 


month the first Japan missionary from 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church was on 
his way from Minneapolis to Tokyo. He 
is the Rev. Olaf Hansen. 

An agreement has been reached on 
Japan mission work between the ELC and 
ULC. These American churches will 
share in helping to develop a united Lu- 


KaGAWA, BRUNNER 
Famous Swiss theologian, Dr. Emil Brun- 
ner, was in Japan this month. He spoke 
at a conference marking the start of a 
five-year evangelism campaign 


ELC workers 
will concentrate on the coastal area from 


Tokyo to Nagoya. 


Until 1948 the only Lutheran work in 
Japan was a co-operative project of the 
United Lutheran Church and the United 


Evangelical Lutheran Church, plus a 


small Finnish mission. Last year the Mis- 
souri Synod began work in Japan as an 
independent venture, unrelated to other 
Lutheran work there. Churches of Nor- 
way and Sweden are also launching Jap- 
anese missions. 


World News Notes 


Gun running 

AUTHORITIES ARE concerned over evi- 
dence that arms are being smuggled into 
Japan from North Korea. Since that area 
is completely under the control of the 
Soviet-directed Communists, it is nat- 
urally concluded that the purpose of the 
smugglers is to arm the 700,000 Koreans 
at present in Japan. 

Of this number 500,000 are Com- 
munists, fellow-travelers, or in direct 
touch with the Red leaders in North 
Korea, and acting under their orders. 
For the Japanese that spells trouble in 
the event of a concerted Red revolt. For 
that reason they are viewing with growing 
dismay the present gradual reduction of 
the American occupation forces. 

According to the limits imposed upon 
them at present the Japanese are not al- 
lowed to have more than 125,000 men in 
their police force with which to meet 
such an attack. 


No tips 

ITALY IS SO anxious for tourist trade, 
especially the American crowd that will 
bring dollars, that she is seriously con- 
templating a revolutionary move. It in- 
volves an act of Parliament to outlaw 
tipping! 

However, it reaches no further than 
next year. The action is intended to en- 
courage and increase the tourist trade to 
be expected for the Jubilee, or Holy Year, 
which the. Roman Catholic Church for 
some time has been celebrating every 25 
years. The suggestion comes from the 
Parliamentary Commission on Tourism, 
which shows how seriously Italy takes the 
ebb and flow of tourists and their cash. 

Such a step might have unwelcome re- 
actions at home, for in Italy tipping has 
almost a religious sanctity. It is more 
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than a custom, industriously practiced 
and exacted. It is a universally accepted 
way of life. Restaurants and hotels add 
15 per cent to every bill for it, and that 
does not obviate tips to the individual 
attendants. Everyone who renders the 
most trifling service looks for it—even 
the postman expects it when he delivers 
a letter. If Holy Church lends its in- 
fluence to this proposed law, in the in- 
terest of enlarged attendance upon Holy 
Year (1950), it will surely not be for 
more than that year. 
Franco gets more popular j 
SPAIN’S FRANCO can await with equa- 
nimity the restoration of his voice to the 
Concert of Nations. Russia’s bomb explo- 
sion has made the reported discovery of 
uranium in the Pyrenees a very alluring 
reason for a change of mind on the part! 
of the Allies. : 
Senator Taft voices a growing unof- 
ficial feeling that Franco could as wel’ 
be recognized as Tito. An Americar 
fleet has visited the Spanish base at E} 
Ferrole, and been officially received by, 
Franco. The question of recognition is 
already on the Agenda of the UN Gen 
eral Assembly. Secretary of State Ache 
son thinks now that his former refusa 
to send an Ambassador to Spain was un 
justified. However, he would like the] 
UN Assembly to take the initiative, whic] 
then he would gladly accept. 
In the meantime Franco has bees} 
cannily preparing approaches of his owr’ 
Last month he received King Abdulla !}) 
of Jordan, stressing Spain’s Arab an) 
Moslem heritage, and seeking to acl} 
vance the present tendency of Latif} 
America and the Arab blocs in the UM 
to vote together. Also Franco has re 
cently gone to Portugal, ostensibly t 
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isit Premier Salazar but actually to get 
n touch with the exiled Pretender to 
spain’s throne now resident in Portugal 
vho might be a good “front” for Franco. 
0, for various reasons, Franco really 
xXpects soon to be “surprised” by an in- 
ritation to “try out” for a place in the 
JN Chorus. 


500d-looking glasses 

Now ir Is the British Tommy who is 
rousing about the spectacles handed out 
y the Health Service of his government. 
lis first complaint is that they are only 
teel-wire-rimmed ones. The explanation 
f Aneurin Bevan, the head of the Serv- 
se, that the government issued that kind 
o that they might be worn when Tommy 
ad to don his gas-mask, does not satisfy 
im at all. 

Tommy is not thinking of war; his mind 
; set on courting. He wants natty horn- 
immed goggles that will look spruce 
yhen he dates his girl for a walk. He 
ays these wire-rimmed “cheaters” spoil 
is sex appeal! 


rench are fighting 

LITTLE IS HEARD of France’s difficul- 
es in Indo-China, but they should be 
ired for two reasons—for France’s sake 
nd for the future of the Atlantic Pact. 
rance is waging a really big war in 
ado-China with five divisions of French 
\idiers against an aggressive and form- 
lable native rebellion. 

The French casualties average 100 a 


ay. These are being flown back to. 


rance, where the informed are express- 
ig doubt that Indo-China can be held 
>cause of Communist successes in China. 
o this may be added the report that 
remier Nehru of India has declared he 
ill never recognize France’s claim to 
1do-China. 

The whole affair is a tremendous drain 
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on French economic and military re- 
sources. The place of the Atlantic Pact 
in this situation arises from the confident 
American expectation that the French 
army will furnish the main continental 
bulwark in Europe in the event of a Rus- 
sian attack on the west. For that reason 
the bulk of the first $1.3 billion put up 
by the U.S. as military aid to friendly 
European countries is going to supply 
military equipment to France. 

Informed Frenchmen report that 
“most of the arms aid allocated to France 
under the North Atlantic Arms Aid Pro- 
gram” will be used to reinforce the 
French military operations in far-off 
Indo-China and another stubborn con- 
flict in Madagascar. 


Here and there 

THE AMERICAN Mission to Lepers has 
changed its name (Oct. 20) to the Amer- 
ican Leprosy Mission in deference to the 
feelings of those afflicted. . . . ITALy’s 
Minister of the Interior, Mario Scelba, 
is planning to organize a corps of police- 
women to “protect good manners and 
fight feminine and juvenile delinquency.” 
The wolf must cease to howl! .. . Ro- 
MANIA (Oct. 21) dissolved the resident 
YMCA. This Romanian organization, 
founded by Western bounty at the close 
of World War I, did an excellent work 
among the people and for Romanian 
youth. Its reward is to have all its prop- 
erty seized by the Communist regime. .:. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA is progressing toward 
ultimate bankruptcy. She is promulgating 
new tax and banking laws deliberately to 
kill off all private enterprise. The taxes 
will be confiscatory, and banks will not 
be allowed to lend money to the owners. 


-Communist newspapers united in ap- 


plause for the coming freedom of the 
people from “economic slavery.” 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


Prices which farmers will receive for 
their products will be guaranteed by the 
government at a higher level than ever 
before. The agriculture bill which was 
passed during the last days of the session 
authorized a price support program that 
averaged about 10 per cent higher than 
this year. The bill was a compromise 
between the House-passed Gore Bill and 
the Senate-passed Anderson Bill. 


Compromise 

THERE WAS no argument as to whether 
farm prices should be supported. Both 
Houses and both parties were committed 
to that. But there was a deep cleavage 
over how it should be done. The House 
wanted to keep on using the 35-year-old 
formula by which the prices received in 
the years 1909-14 would be the basis for 
figuring “parity” or the normal price. It 
also favored guaranteeing that farmers 
would receive prices for basic com- 
modities amounting to 90 per cent of 
parity. 

The Senate proposed that the formula 
for figuring “parity” should be mod- 
ernized, using the average of the last 10 
years for computing normal prices on 
each commodity. Instead of a rigid 90 
per cent support, a sliding scale of 75 per 
cent to 90 per cent was suggested, the 
exact percentage to be determined by 
such factors as anticipated crop yields, 
carry-over of stored crops from the pre- 
vious year, and fluctuations in demand. 

The compromise amounted to the pas- 
sage of both House and Senate bills. In 
1950, the House idea of high, rigid price 
supports will prevail. In 1954, after three 
transitional years, the Senate principle of 
flexible supports will be put into practice. 
As a special compromise, designed to sat- 
isfy everybody, during the years 1950-53, 
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FARM PRICE SUPPORT 


the percentages for each year will be fig- 
ured against two separate “parities,” using 
both the old and the new formulas. 
Whichever computation gives the farmer 
the most money will be the one’ used for 
each commodity. 


Surplus food 

PRICE SUPPORT involves government 
purchase of large quantities of food at the 
guaranteed price. Part of this surplus has~ 
been used for school lunch programs, re- 
lief for American Indians, and public wel- 
fare agencies and institutions. But often 
large quantities of food beyond these de-_ 
mands have had to be dumped. 

The inconsistency of such disposal of 
food, in contrast to ,the prevalence of 
hunger in much of the world, has aroused 
strong public sentiment in favor of send- 
ing surplus food overseas for free distri- 
bution. The conferees on the agriculture 
bill were said to be considering a provi- 
sion making surplus food available to 
CARE, a private organization engaged 
in sending standardized food packages to’ 
needy individuals abroad. A number of 
church welfare organizations, including 
Lutheran World Relief, let the conferees; 
know that they felt surplus food should 
be available to all accredited organiza- 
tions engaged in overseas relief. 

The conferees agreed to this principle. 
and felt also that private organizations ] 
doing welfare work within the U.S. 
should share in the distribution. The bil ] 
in its final form set up the following pri 
orities for allotment of surplus food = 
(1) the school-lunch program, Bureau! 
of Indian Affairs, public welfare agencies: 
(2) private welfare agencies for use ir 
the U.S.; and (3) private welfare agen 
cies for distribution overseas. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Refugees and Rabbits in France 


3y STEWART W. HERMAN 


On unused scraps of land the refugee farmers can make 


a living. But they 


Tue RHONE River is born in an Alpine 
glacier and grows as it flows toward the 
Lake of Geneva. At the other end of the 
ake—in the city of Geneva—it becomes 
1 river again-and roars off into France, 
where it turns southward and makes 
straight for the Mediterranean. Grad- 
ually, its cold waters are warmed by the 
sun and at Avignon the local poets say 
that the swiftly running current slows to 
2 limpid walk out of sheer admiration for 
the beautiful old city. 

Recently 1 followed the Rhone road 
from chilly Geneva to the brighter 
warmth of Provence and Languedoc— 
the land of endless vineyards and _ in- 
numerable olive orchards. The towns 
and villages, so old and worn, resembled 
garments ready for the ragbag, but they 
are picturesque. In the center of cities 
like Orange, Arles, and Nimes stood relics 
of ancient Rome—its amphitheaters, 
temples and arches of temporary  tri- 
umph. 

Aigues-Mortes has different memories. 
Today the town is almost as dead as the 
waters around it, which give it its name. 
But time was when this beautifully walled 
seaport was bursting with the activity and 
noble purpose of St. Louis who built it 
as his embarkation point for two crusades 
to recover Jerusalem. Or, did he build it 
to “contain” his uncertain fellow-princes 
of France? In any event, the great, round 
citadel later became a prison for Prot- 
estants. There they dug the indomitable 
word “Resist” in the stone which lined 
the hole through which their food was 
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have to compete with the rabbits 


lifted. The last of these stalwart Hugue- 
nots was not released from “Dead 
Waters” until 1767. 


THE EVANGELICAL FAITH has made 
very slow headway in France since those 
terrible persecutions. But today large 
numbers of refugees from other parts of 
Europe are seeping into every corner of 
rural France and many of them are Lu- 
theran. Most of them were deprived of 
their homes by the Potsdam Agreement 
of 1945 which virtually encouraged every 
eastern European government to drive 
out all its citizens of German ancestry. 
Hundreds of thousands left their homes 
and headed westward. Most of them 
got stuck in Germany or Austria, but 
thousands have trickled into France, 
Italy, even overseas. 

I saw one such family on its farm. 
The father had been a prosperous farmer 
in Romania. Despite his German blood, 
he left like a Hungarian because when 
he was young his home district belonged 
to Hungary. He speaks four languages 
fluently—but now. he has nothing and he 
is nothing. 

A French baron gave him a run-down 
farm. That was wonderful! But the 
fields are infested with rabbits and the 
baron would rather hunt than grow 
crops. From a _ selfish viewpoint the 
baron is quite right because he has so 
much land under cultivation that he can 
live luxuriously without bothering about 
a dozen surplus farms. Indeed, beyond a 
certain point it does not pay him to pro- 
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duce more wine and more food because 
the new income tax laws wipe out all 
profit. This philosophy is to be found 
not only in France! 

But it is hard on the new settlers and 
on the country. There are literally mil- 
lions of acres lying fallow in France. 
Worse yet, I saw the vinestocks ravaged 
by rabbits and the olive trees from which 
the fruit was not harvested. The Ro- 
manian farmer had planted grain, but 
rabbits got the crop. 

Naturally the baron is not interested 
in repairing the farmhouse—an old stone 
structure without even the simplest con- 
veniences. All cooking must be done in 
a huge open fireplace in a big room on 
the ground floor, and there is no other 
mode of heating. The only light is from 
petroleum lamps which—by understate- 
ment—“smell.” Yet this farmer in one 
year has raised 160 chickens and his 
French neighbors have become jealous of 
the progress he has made. That is the 
way it is with all the newcomers. There- 
fore, they are discouraged and desperate. 
They want to leave. 


SOUTHERN FRANCE could take over 
100,000 of Germany’s refugees without 
even noticing it. Indeed, all of us could 
take more, but we think we can’t. We 
don’t like competition. If the industrious 
refugees now in France had a free hand 
with the uncared-for land, they would 
soon transform their farms into bowers 
of plenty. Their enemies are not the rob- 
ber barons, but the “rabbit barons.” For- 
tunately, there are officials in Paris and 
even among the prefects in the provinces 
who have the best interests of the nation 
at heart and would welcome settlers. 

Here again the church has tried to 
help. One Sunday I attended a service 
in the French Reformed Church in down- 
town Montpellier, a city of 100,000 in- 
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habitants. The French congregation ha 
left, and a second congregation compose« 
of German-speaking Lutherans had ar 
rived. Their old homes were in Ro 
mania, Yugoslavia, Silesia, or Poland 
Some were ex-PWs who stayed in Franc 
as voluntary laborers. It was a group 0 
120 men, women and children—almos 
as large as the French congregation, bu 
some of them had come for miles to bi 
present. 

It was to be a big day. Not only wa: 
there to be a Thanksgiving service witk 
eommunion, but there was the baptism o: 
the first baby in the little colony and. the 
installation of a church council consist 
ing of five men elected out of the tota 
group. Young Pastor Wagenknecht— 
himself a refugee from Danzig—sternly 
admonished the council that their new 
position carried a binding responsibility 
to attend to the business of the church 
He told them bluntly that their free time 
and their extra energy were no longe1 
their own, if the church called. Excuses 
from duty would not be acceptable! 


I BEGAN TO WONDER whether some Lu- 
theran congregation at home would not 
like to give this little band of people 2 
helping hand. They have nothing—not 
even a parish register! The pastor’s salary 
for the time being, however, is being car- 
ried by Lutheran World Action funds. 
Wagenknecht is one of seven German: 
speaking pastors among whom the whole 
of France has been divided! They get < 
salary of about $50 per month! 

On Saturday evening Pastor and Mrs. 
Wagenknecht invited us to dinner in thei 
apartment which was already bursting 
with friends who had come into towr 
for the big Thanksgiving Day. Choir re 
hearsal was being held in the living-room 
Pastoral counseling was taking place ir 
the tiny study which also contained * 
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small bed. Three children were staying 
quietly out of the way in the kitchen. In 
the hall people were talking about the 
preparations for the morrow. 

There was a congregational dinner at 
a seashore hotel after service on Sunday 
and the whole afternoon was devoted to 
setting thoroughly acquainted. The Med- 
iterranean is only a few miles from Mont- 
pellier and the whole crowd was piled 
into a big bus for the short ride. It wasn’t 
like the Riviera near Monte Carlo, but 
there was a broad stretch of white sand 
bordered by pleasant summer cottages, 
10ow deserted and closed up for the winter. 
A four-course meal cost only 40 cents. 
Then there was singing——the nostalgic 
songs brought from homes that would 
never be seen again. 


THE WHOLE ATMOSPHERE was rem- 
iniscent of the function which our Amer- 
ican churches played in colonial days 
when families drove in from isolated 
farms to the nearest church, not only for 
Sunday morning worship, but to spend 
the day together while the men discussed 
the weather, the political situation, and 
their daily work, and the women swapped 
recipes, exchanged household hints and 
family problems. These new churches in 
France—of which several have been es- 
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tablished—are both a spiritual and a so- 
cial center, and the pastor cannot tell 
where one begins and the other leaves off. 

The sun was setting as I drove away 
from the beach with my car full of tired 
mothers and sleepy children. I took them 
12 miles into the country to their lonely 
farms besieged by rabbits. In one kitchen 
beside his cold hearth my. Romanian 
friend lighted a candle, and in the midst 
of his appalling poverty solemnly said, 
“T made good once, and I’ll make good 
again!’ Then he gave me a real surprise. 
“You know,” he said, “I’m a Catholic, 
but I’m going to write to the Pope to tell 
him—I'll tell everybody—what you Lu- 
therans are doing.” 

I drove back to Montpellier between 
the desolate vineyards under a starlit sky 
with a tumult of impressions and sensa- 
tions in my head and in my heart. I was" 
humble and I was proud. I began to think 
not only of the new friends I had met 
through Pastor Wagenknecht but of the 
thousands of Americans who would soon 
be going to an American Thanksgiving 
service and placing their gifts on offering 
plates which would enable this work of 
Christian love to go on. The church of 
Jesus Christ was still growing amid the 
decaying relics of ancient Rome! A new 
race was rising. Would it be Christian? 


: CONTROL 
One summer day when my. younger brother was about 11 years old, 


he and I went with father to spray a field of potatoes. 


As we were 


spraying, my brother noticed several different colored insects on the 
potatoes and asked, “What different kinds of bugs are these, Dad, and 


where do they come from?” 


“T don’t know much about any of them or where they come from,” 
replied father. “After farming a while you'll learn, my boy, that potato 
bugs are something like sins. It’s not necessary to know all about them, 


just how to control them.” 
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KATHERINE BENION 


Introduction to an Artist 


By WALTER C. RIESS 


At 24 Siegfried Reinhardt is rated as one of the best American 


painters west of the Mississippi. He wants to serve the church 


My FIRST IMPRESSIONS of Reinhardt 
were shady indeed, being garnered from 
the seat cover of a gleaming 1934 Packard 
which lounged in the sunshine before 
the Forest Park art museum in St. Louis. 
On the seat cover, which was colored an 
intruding blue, appeared the initials SR, 
embroidered with delicate care. Cer- 
tainly, I thought, this is another milque- 
toast artist, small, thin, unhealthy, afraid. 

I was not quite right, and when I had 
the pleasure to meet Reinhardt in his 
Potomac Avenue home a few weeks later, 
I casually observed that he was 1) six 
feet tall, 2) weighed at least 195 pounds, 
3) possessed of an enormous grip, 4) so 
engrossed in his painting that he cared 
little what he appeared to the outsider. 

The Packard was a decoy. Reinhardt 
had neither enough paintings to sell nor 
money from paintings sold to keep stick- 
ing funds into the huge limousine. Yet 
a month after I met him he drove home 
in another Packard—’34 model also. 

To Reinhardt, a car is not a car: it is 
an aesthetic creation, a thing of beauty 
which may not be a joy forever, but which 
obviously has qualities which impel a 
man. “Look,” he waved an arm grandly 
—‘“look at that grille, that chrome, that 
finish!” His hand shot to his forehead 
as if he were about to faint. 


TWENTY-FOUR years old, still a student 
of English at Washington U. in St. Louis, 
Reinhardt has acquired more than two 
Packards. His world is composed mainly 
of Harriet, his wife, who married Sieg- 
fried two years after her first husband 
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was killed in the war. Harriet is small and 
wiry, not beautiful but attractive in a 
way that befuddles description. She not 
only poses for Reinhardt’s portraits (he 
claims he cannot capture her on canvas). 


SIEGFRIED REINHARDT 
Wants to be a Christian artist 


but hacks away at marble herself in the 
basement studios of Washington U. Her 
work has been exhibited in various prom- 
inent museums under the insignia: Har- 
riet Fleming Youngman. She is neither 
as well known, nor cares to be, as her 
Reinhardt. 

But Reinhardt has had his difficulties. 
Classed as a coming genius already in his 
teens, Reinhardt sold several ink drawings 
to the Forest Park musem while he at 
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ended high school. He was granted four- 
age spreads in newspaper magazines, and 
lis paintings—then weird and confused 
und abstract—won the glances of people 
who said nothing and waited for him to 
fevelop. 

He entered the army, served in China 
y the Stars and Stripes, returned con- 
scious of his need for God. His work 
xrew more religious in character. His 
1ew life with Harriet’was an adventure in 
simplicity, and Reinhardt’s new religious 
aintings lost their varied symbolism. 


ON ONE WALL of the Reinhardt com- 
ination living-room and studio hangs a 
yainting, Though I Speak with the 
Tongues of Men, which incorporates at 
east 300 obscure references to Bible, his- 
ory, poetry, and Reinhardt’s past. On 
he other wall, almost totally victorious 
yver everything else in the room, hangs 
he Crucified, pale against a sorrowful 
ylue back drop. Somewhere between 
hese two paintings lie the crises of Rein- 
rardt’s maturing. 

Reinhardt would answer all this with an 
nvitation to coffee, which, after all, is a 
rood deal more vital to his work than 
heoretical speculations. He would light 
| cigarette and sink back into his straight- 
yacked chair under Tief und Ego until 
lis spine formed a 45° angle with the 
loor. Then he would say that Christ was 
he ALL in his work and there is no more. 
fake it or leave it. 

What the people have seen so far when 
<einhardt exhibited was often difficult to 
inderstand. But Reinhardt is planning a 
yne-man. exhibit in New York which will 
trike a new note. 

I never learned what Reinhardt actually 
vants out of his work. Many times we 
liscussed future prospects, possible artis- 
ic ambitions, over coffee after coffee in 
sill Medart’s, and Reinhardt always suc- 
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ceeded in bringing the conversation to a 
point on his work, never on the results of 
his work. Perhaps it is enough for an 


BEHOLD THE MAN 
Twentieth-century Crucifixion 


artist to be artist—what else could he 
want? 


BUT REINHARDT mentioned often—and 
sometimes brooded over—the difficulties 
of being a Christian artist in an organ- 
ized church and state. One of Reinhardt’s 
pet incidents is one wherein he offered a 
Lutheran minister a free altar painting to 
supplant an ancient yellow-faced and very 
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BLIND MISLEADING THE BLIND 
Where is the road to truth? 


inadequate Christ perched under a black 
cloth—a pious image inoculating people 
with the idea that Christ is beautiful, clean 
and tender and withal powerless. The 
minister scanned Reinhardt’s eager face 
closely, drew himself in, then with the 
haughty voice of a connoisseur an- 
nounced, “My dear boy, that painting has 
been there for 55 years, and it will not 
be moved!” : 

Soon after that incident a prominent 
Methodist church in St. Louis commis- 
sioned Reinhardt to do its murals—at a 
nice fat profit—and Reinhardt naturally 
jumped at the chance, causing not a few 
of the clergymen who disregarded his 
work to raise eyebrows. 

But Reinhardt is not after money. He 
accepted a commission for a tiny Lu- 
theran church in Illinois, completed three 
paintings at a price hear $500, and had 
to wait for his money, while several well- 
meaning members argued about the neces- 
sity of beauty in the church. 

Out of all this Reinhardt wants enough 


commissions to keep his wife and himself 
happily and comfortably living. This he 
has every right to expect from a church 
which from the days of its founder has 
been considered a cultured church, Rein- 
hardt, who once spent years studying the 
style of Durer and other Reformation 
artists, is hopeful that the identical spirit 
which gave impetus to the church of 1517 
has not ceased breathing in 1949, 


Burt I HAVE SPENT many words on the 
profession, too few on the man. As an 
artist, Reinhardt wants reasonable recog- 
nition from his church, a decent set of 
commissions. As a man, he wants some- 
thing which much painting has taught 
him to want—a_ conservative symbol. 
Having run the gauntlet from abstraction 
to simplicity, from confusion to single- 
ness, Reinhardt now seeks to find, in his 
experience as a Christian, a one Truth 
which can unify the vast conglomeration 
of verities which have opened to him 
since his career began. 

To find this Truth, Reinhardt has left 
no stone unturned, He has attended phi- 
losophy and literature lectures at Wash- 
ington U., has both listened and lectured! 
to the future ministers and professors of 
Concordia Seminary in St. Louis. He 
has traveled widely to address Walther 
League groups, and to listen avidly to the 
wisdom of men who seem Wise. 

In a word, Reinhardt is hungry—one 
of the most hungry men I have met. Hav 
ing reached an impasse in his intellectua’ 
struggle (he was tutored by Mr. Pappin 
the mystic who also influenced T. S 
Eliot), he has turned to his own experi 
ences for the Truth, There he is learning 
many things. I asked him at one time 
What single phrase or truth he would be 
willing to live by and die for, and afte 
thinking awhile he replied, “I have ne 
truth but my experience. I'm still tryin’ 
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to get truth from experience. Somehow 
I know that’s the only way to be an artist 
with salvation for someone else, These 
boys slopping paint on canvas with only 
hopelessness behind them—they’re the 
killers of art.” 


Ir REINHARDT as an artist has not yet 
brought his message to bear upon the pub- 
lic, his private life certainly witnesses his 
dauntless reliance upon God. In one 
Christmas week not long ago, Harriet 
blandly announced that there was not 
enough money in the house to send out 
the addressed Christmas cards. The 
Reinhardts refused to worry. A_ night 
later a well-known theater manager 
phoned and asked Reinhardt to do three 
paintings as murals for his lobby. 

“When can they be done?” he asked, 
Reinhardt said, “Tomorrow,” worked all 


night with Harriet brewing coffee, and 
in the morning delivered three paintings 
Which friends consider some of his finest. 
The Reinhardts sent their cards. 


*“Nat- 


FISHERMAN FAMILY 
The fish were plentiful 
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PORTRAIT 
St. Louis Mona Lisa 


urally,” said Reinhardt, “God always 
pays off his people.’ 

Looking at the Reinhardts, I'd say God 
really does pay off. They are happy to- 
gether, constantly joking, always alert and 
ready for an argument. Harriet has been 
known to cross swords with doctors at the 
university at the slightest hint of their 
attack upon Christ. 

Reinhardt himself will allow no futility 
to enter his work, and in spite of the de- 
graded nihilistic art which daily is foisted 
before his eyes by fellow students, he 
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RAISING OF LAZARUS 
Life triumphs 


continues to imbue all who come under 
his influence with a sense that God is right 
and art is right with God. Both Harriet 
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and Reinhardt have in their private ways 
converted more artists to a sane attitude 
toward Christianity than one could 
quickly count. 


RANKED AS ONE of the best painters 
west of the Mississippi, and eminently 
respected and admired by those of us who 
know him, Siegfried Reinhardt will have 
little trouble building a successful career. 
The real question lies with the ability 
of the church to recognize its own respon- 
sibility to its coming great. Men such as 
Reinhardt are soon at a premium. They 
deserve support and continuing encour- 
agement, publicity, commissions, honor. 

Reinhardt would be the last to want 
praise. Though he occasionally allows a 
bit of foolishness to escape his lips (“What 
do you mean, going to be the best artist! 
I am, my boy, I AM!’’), he is very humble 
underneath, passes all credit for his suc- 
cesses to his wife, blames his failures on 
himself. 

He is easy to get along with except 
when he is studying the analysis ol 
Chaucer’s poetry for class, replacing rusty 
chrome on his Packard, or attending ar) 
exhibit of hopeless art. He loves people 
gets a kick out of writing love sonnets 
to Harriet, making unbearably strony 
coffee, and eating baked goods coate« 
with inches of sugar-frosting. 

He is immensely interested in the mini 
istry, was once on the verge of entering 
then suddenly realized he and his pastor 
could supplement each other in the tas’ 
of bringing Christ’s life into hearts. 

There is something good in the Reir 
hardt home. I don’t know exactly whe 
it is, but I have always felt it was whole: 
some for me to be sitting in the studi 
drinking Reinhardt coffee and eatiny 
Reinhardt pastry and admiring Reinhare 
painting. I guess the good thing in thr 
Reinhardt home is the presence of Gow 
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THE LAST LETTER 


FROM HELMUTH VON MOLTKE TO HIS WIFE 


A brave young German was sentenced to death by a 


“People's Court" in Berlin just before the end of the Hitler 


period. This last letter to his wife is one of the great 


Christian documents of our time 


January 11, 1945. 
My DEAREST: 

... 1 must say quite decidedly that the 
closing hours of a man’s life are no dif- 
‘erent from any others, I had always 
‘magined that one would have no feeling 
seyond shock, and that one would keep 
saying to oneself, “This is the last time 
you'll see the sun go down, this is the last 
time you'll go to bed, you’ve only twice 
more to hear the clock strike 12.” 

But there’s no question of any of that. 
Perhaps I’m a bit “crackers,” I don’t 
«now, but I cannot deny that | feel in 
‘he best of spirits at the moment. I can 
only pray to our Heavenly Father that 

e will maintain me in them, since to die 
30 is obviously easier for the flesh. 

How good God has been to me! I 

ust risk its sounding hysterical, but I’m 
so filled with gratitude that there’s really 
‘oom for nothing else. His guidance of 

e€ was so sure and clear during those 
wo days. Had the whole court been in 

proar, and had Herr Freisler and the sur- 
ounding walls dissolved before my eyes, 

would have made no difference to me. 
_ felt exactly as it says in Isaiah, chapter 
43, verse 2: “When thou passest through 
he waters, I will be with thee; and 
hrough the rivers, they shall not over-" 


this letter was translated by Dorothy Thompson 
nd was published in "The Commonweal." Re- 
rinted by permission. 
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flow thee; when thou walkest through the 
fire, thou shalt not be burned; neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee,” .. . 
that is to say upon thy soul. 

When I was called upon to make my 
final statement, I was minded to say, 
“Slay my body, destroy my good name, 
wreak your will on my wife and child, do 
your worst, you still have not the victory, 
Right is still on our side.” But that 
would only have made things worse for 
the others. So I merely said, “I have 
nothing further I wish to say, Herr Pres- 
ident.” 


Now THERE remains but a short, hard 
way before me, and I can only pray that 
God will continue as good to me as He 
has been hitherto. Eugen has written out 
for us for this evening, Luke, chapter 5, 
verses 1-11. He meant it differently, but 
it is true all the same, that today has been 
a day of great comprehension for me, 
and that tonight I can say with all my 
heart, “Depart from me; for I am a 
sinful man, O Lord.” 

And yesterday, dearest, we read this 
beautiful passage. “But we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels, that the ex- 
cellency of the power may be of God, 
and not of us. We are troubled on every 
side, yet not distressed; we are perplexed, 
but not in despair; persecuted, but not 
forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed; 
always bearing about in the body the 
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dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life 
also of Jesus might be made manifest in 
our body.” 

Thanks be, my dearest, before all 
things, to God. Thanks also to your dear 
self, for your intercessions, and thanks to 
all those who have prayed for us and for 
me. That I, weak, fainthearted, complex, 
and of only very average worth, should 
have been allowed to experience this! 
Were I now to be reprieved—which I 


swear is no more and no less likely than: 


it was a week ago—I must avow that I 
should have my way to find all over 
again, so absolute has been the demon- 
stration of God's presence and mighty 
power. He shows us these, and shows 
them quite unmistakably, precisely when 
He deals with us as we ourselves should 
not choose. All other theories are non- 
SEDSC. ox < 


THE FOLLOWING, as it turned out, was 
the really dramatic thing about the trial. 
During the proceedings all factual charges 
had proved to be untenable, and were 
dropped. Finally nothing was left but 
this (which, however, struck such terror 
into the Third Reich that it had to con- 
demn five men—ultimately the number 
will be seven—to death). It was estab- 
lished that a private individuai, namely 
myself, had discussed with two eccle- 
siastics, both of them Protestants, with a 
Provincial of the Jesuits, and with a num- 
ber of Bishops, matters “which are the 
exclusive concern of the Fuhrer’—and 
all this without the smallest intention of 
taking any active steps (this too was 
established). 

The discussion had embraced no ques- 
tion connected with’state or party organ- 
ization. All suggestion of that fell away 
during the course of the proceedings, and 
Schulze, in his summing up, went out of 
his way to declare that this case “differs 
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radically from all parallel cases, in that 
the conversations broached no subject: 
connected with revolt or organized oppo- 
sition”—whereas the question under dis- 
cussion was the practical furthering of a 
Christian ethic, nothing more. q 
And it is for that alone that we stan 
condemned. Freisler said to me in th 
course of one of his tirades, “Only in one 
respect does National Socialism resemble 
Christianity; we demand the whole alle- 
giance of man, both of body and soul.” 
I don’t know whether the others sittin 
‘there took it all in, for it was a sort o 
dialogue between Freisler and m 
dialogue of the spirit, since I did not ge 
the chance actually to say much—in the 
course of which we got to know one an 
other through and through. Freisler way 
the only one of the whole gang who thor- 
oughly understood me, and the only one 
of them who realized why he must la 
me by the heels. ; 
There was no talk of “a tortuous char} 
acter,” of “complicated thinking,” or of 
“conflicting ideologies.” No, only tha 
the “cat was out of the bag.” But onl? 
so far as Herr Freisler was concerne 
It was as though we were talking to on 
another in a vacuum. He made no joke}, 
at my expense, as he did against Dell 
and Eugen. No, in my case it was a 
grimmest earnest. “From whom do yor 
take your orders, from the still sma 
voice or from Adolf Hitler? Where 1? 
your duty and your allegiance?” . 


A LONG PAUSE, during which Buchho 
was here, and I was shaved, and he 
some coffee, sandwiches and cake. Nov 
I take up my tale again. The decisiw 
phrase in the proceedings was, “Her 
Graf, Christianity has one thing in corp 
mon with us National Socialists, and om 
thing only; we insist on the whole all! 
giance of men.” 
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I wonder whether he really under- 
stands what he said there. Just think how 
wonderfully God has molded this, His 
unworthy vessel. At the very moment 
when the danger became acute, that I 
might be drawn into active preparations 
for a rising, . . . I was removed, so that 
I was and am innocent of all connection 
with measures for violent action. Then 
e endued me with this socialistic bias, 
which frees me, as a great landowner, 
from any suspicion of self-interest. 

Then He humbled me as J have never 
been humbled before, so that I had to lay 
aside all pride, and at last, after 38 years, 
came to a full understanding of my sin- 
fulness, so that I learnt to pray for His 
forgiveness and to trust in His grace. 
Then He brought me here, so that I may 
see you standing fast, which means that 
can be free of thought for you and 
the boys—that is to say, of worry about 
you. He gave me the time to settle and 
arrange everything that can be settled, 
© that all earthly cares may fall away. 

Then He let me taste in all their bitter- 
ess the agony of parting, the terror of 
eath, and the fear of hell, so that these 
lalso are behind me. Then He endows 
e with faith, hope and charity, with such 
ull measure it is overwhelming. .. . 


motion and life, even Benny’s toys. 
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Back oF IT ALL 

Although Benny was but five years old he was constantly tearing 
his broken toys apart to see why they didn’t work. Soon he began to 
dissect his well-working toys too, to see why and how they performed. 

If man is as true to himself as Benny is, he also will take things apart 
to find out how and why they work. Indeed, this is just what man through 
the years has been doing by his progress in discovery and invention. 
His laboratories have revealed secrets hitherto unknown to him. If he is 
honest in these tearing-apart and putting-together processes he cannot 
help but come upon the secret of it all: God is at the center of it and 
is the power out of which and around which the mechanism of life 
itself moves. Indeed, He is the reason or cause for giving all things 


My BELOVED, my life draws to its close, 
and I can truthfully say of myself, “He 
died in fullness of years and of life’s ex- 
perience.” That does not imply that I 
would not gladly go on living, that I 
would not gladly walk further at your 
side along life’s* way. But for that I 
should need a new task from God, since 
the one for which He created me stands 
completed. 

If He has another task for me to do, 
then it will be made clear to us. There- 
fore go steadily ahead with your efforts 
to save my life, in case I should survive 
this day. Perhaps, after all, He will set 
me another task. 

I will stop, since there is no more to 
say, I have not named any whom I would 
have you greet or salute for me, since 
you knew well whom my affections em- 
brace. All the texts that we both love are 
enshrined in my heart, as they are in 
yours. But I would end by saying to you 
from the depths of my being, and from 
the fullness of that treasure wherewith 
He hath filled this particular earthen 
vessel, 

“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the fellow- 
ship. of the Holy Ghost, be with you 
all evermore. Amen.” 


SNYDER ALLEMAN 
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Our Chief Job is to Grow Up 


By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


God wants us to become adult citizens of his 


kingdom. He helps us gain spiritual maturity 


IN PsALM 131 we find these words, 
“Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor mine 
eyes lofty. Neither do I exercise myself 
in great matters, or in things too high for 
me. Surely I have behaved and quieted 
myself, as a child that is weaned from his 
mother: my soul is even as a weaned 
child.” 

The ancient Jewish poet who wrote 
those words was giving an account of his 
soul, He was evaluating his life. Here is 
autobiography that reveals character and 
challenges attention. 

Let us look at the man behind those 

words. What kind of a person was he? 
He was humble, one not given to boasting 
or to putting himself forward. “My heart 
is not haughty, nor mine eyes lofty,” he 
says. 
He was not proud. When he walked 
along the street he saw his neighbors and 
spoke to them. His body was relaxed 
and his manner pleasant. He had con- 
fidence in himself, in his fellowmen, in 
his God. Otherwise he would have been 
haughty. 


THE UNFRIENDLY PERSON holds people 
at arm's length, antagonizes them, turns 
them away through his attitude of haugh- 
tiness. He does not tell them in so many 
words that he wants nothing to do with 
them. That would be too aggressive and 


Dr, Dicks, a faculty member at the Divinity 
School, Duke University, has written five 
pieces on “Religion and Health” which are 
appearing in Tas LurTxeran this fall. This 
is the third. 
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* of what these negative qualities mean, br 


too violent, and the consequences would 
be severe. To say to a person, “I do not 
like you,” is apt to result in unpleasant- 
ness, such as a punch in the nose. But. 
if you shrug your shoulders, ignore a per- 
son, speak to one and not to another, if 
the tone of your voice is indifferent or 
condescending or slightly argumentative, 
if you are—oh, so bored—-you yawn: 
then you turn people away from you 
without the danger of physical violence, 
although the ultimate consequences may 
be almost as severe. * 

The writer of the Psalm goes on to say, 
“Neither do I exercise myself in great 
matters, or in things too high for me.” 
I do not try to do a job that is too big 
I do not get excited about being presiden’ 
of the woman's club or grand master of 
the lodge. I do not seek to boss othey 
people; to say to one, “Go,” and he goeth’ 
to another “Come,” and he cometh 
Neither do I excite myself over thing: 
which I cannot control; the planets ir 
their courses, the storms in their seasons: 
the coming and going of the great ane 
near great. 


ALL THE QUALITIES which the write 
has mentioned are negative qualities. *~ 
do not do this and I am not like this.” by 
says. But looked at from the standpoint 


becomes a pretty positive fellow. For ov! 
“natural” (put in quotation marks for Ww 
do not know what is natural and whe 
is acquired in human behavior), our nav. 
ural tendencies are to be haughty app 
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lofty, to get into important events and to 
seek high places. 

This man has avoided doing those 
things: things which we Americans have 
thought are pretty worthwhile and which 
we have encouraged our children to do. 
“Don’t speak to Junior Smith, don’t asso- 
ciate with Frankie Jones. Work to stand 
at the head of the class, jump into the 
game and get to be captain of the team.” 

Are all such things to be avoided? Are 
we to be shrinking second-raters? What 
kind of business is that? Snub nobody? 
Everybody’s friend? President of nothing 
and leader of none? 

No, that is not the purpose of life, for 
the writer goes on, “Surely I have behaved 
and quieted myself, as a child that is 
weaned from his mother: my soul is even 
as a weaned child.” 

Here the psalmist becomes positive in 
describing his achievements of character. 
He has become weaned: he has become 
an adult; he has achieved personhood. 
This is one of the most difficult of all 
character achievements. In fact, it is so 
difficult and so important—important not 
because it is difficult but important be- 
cause of its meaning—that we may say 
that this is the chief purpose of life: to 
‘be able to say, “My soul is even as a 
weaned child.” 


i 


THROUGHOUT LIFE we are torn between 
a desire to have more freedom of choice 
and a clinging to parental protection. A 
child psychologist has pointed out that 
‘the belief that runs throughout all child- 
‘hood is the belief that “tomorrow will be 


Tomorrow I will be able to act like big 
people do, for their problems are simple.” 
‘And yet when the child reaches physical 
adulthood, we often find that he has not 
reached emotional and spiritual adult- 
hood. 
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a better day. Tomorrow I will be bigger. 


It can be said that the human creature 
will do anything to avoid having to think. 
It may also be said that he will do any- 
thing to avoid carrying major respon- 
sibility which involves making decisions. 

The alcoholic is a person who drinks 
excessive amounts of liquor. Once he 
has started he cannot stop and under cer- 
tain conditions he cannot avoid starting. 
He is as helpless as if he were standing in 
the face of a raging hurricane. Yet what 
is his chief characteristic? When studied 
carefully, often he is found to be a per- 
son who was over-protected as a child. 
He was not permitted to make decisions 
and carry responsibility. At 30 or 40 or 
even 50, if he is to recover, he has to 
learn lessons which he should have been 
learning when he was three and five and 
eight years old, but was not permitted to 
because his parents, usually his mother, 
would not permit him to make the sim- 
plest kind of decision. 

Sometimes such persons find them- 
selves in important positions. They have 
exerted themselves, or someone else has 
in their behalf, in securing a high place. 
But they cannot carry the responsibility. 
So they start building up their courage 
through a “false friend,” a bottle. They 
cannot say, “My soul is even as a weaned 
child.” 


Ir IS THE PURPOSE of life to develop 
one’s character and ability so that he can 
stand upon his own feet, can make de- 
cisions, can accept a job and carry it 
through to completion without destroy- 
ing himself or exploiting other people. 

The quiet person who lifted up his soul 
to God in the words of Psalm 131 prob- 
ably had never been president of his 
Rotary Club or foreman in his factory. 
He probably had never won a golf tourna- 
ment or been leader of the men’s society 
of his church. He probably had never 
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seen his name in the local newspaper. 
Yet he is the kind of a man we believe 
our Lord would tap on the shoulder and 
say, “Come up higher, thou good and 
faithful servant. Thou hast been faithful 
over a few things. I will make thee mas- 
ter over many.” 

The unfortunate thing is, the writer of 
that autobiographical sketch did not tell 
us how he had succeeded in accomplish- 
ing so remarkable a purpose which en- 
abled him to say, “My soul is even as a 
weaned child.” 

The achieving of a sense-of-dignity, of 
personhood, or adulthood, is the chief 
aim of life. Some thinkers of religion 
have proclaimed that the chief aim of life 
is to “glorify God.” However, what 
greater glorification could come to God 
than the production of a real person: one 
who has within himself the power of 
creation and of carrying responsibility, or 
joining with God as “heir and joint-heir” 
as Paul says, as partner and co-partner? 
To be sure, we are junior partners, but 
nevertheless: partners with God. 


THE WISE PARENT is one who does not 
so dominate his child that the youngster 
is incapable of standing on his own feet, 
that when he becomes a man he can put 
away childish things and act like a man, 
that he can take a wife and treat her as 
an equal and neither exploit her per- 
sonality and personhood nor expect her 
to treat him as his mother has always 
treated him. 

I have recently been thinking about 
the subject, “The art of being a mother- 
in-law,” for the inability of mothers to 
accept the role of mother-in-law is one 
of the serious difficulties in human affairs. 
So far as education is concerned we have 
done less to prepare our mothers to be 
mothers-in-law than we have to prepare 
our young women to be wives, and we 
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have done little enough of that. I have 
often thought that someone should pre- 
pare a psychological test for prospective — 
mothers-in-law and supply our young 

women with copies of them in large — 
numbers. 

We don’t take a lot of things seriously | 
so far as human relationships are con- — 
cerned, and the result is we cannot say 
with our ancient Jewish poet who wrote - 
those lines, “My soul is even as a weaned 
child,” for we are not emotionally ” 
weaned. We are emotionally immature — 
people, complaining about our misfor- | 
tunes and forever seeking special favors 
from man and God. 

The purpose of life is to become 
weaned, to achieve a sense-of-dignity and 
personhood. This is the ability to carry” 
responsibility, to accept a job and see it- 
through to the end, and above all to con- j 
duct ourselves in relation to other people, 
our wives, husbands, children, bosses, fel- 
low-workers, employees, so as not to take 
advantage of them, or exploit them to 
our own ends, or to insist that they fit: 
their ideas to coincide with ours. 


IN THE PAST WE have worked to sur- 
vive physically. In the future we will 
work to survive spiritually and emotion- 
ally. We often see a person retire from a 
job because of an age limit, and soon be~ 
come ill, and perhaps die. Another goes: 
on working, useful and creative, for many’ 
more years. His soul is as a weaned chil 
for he has joined with God in creative 
tasks and efforts. He is not ill because he 
has neither the time nor inclination te 
be ill. 

How is all this achieved? Through » 
mastery of little things, simple acts, small 
jobs. The text also includes these wor 
“I do not exercise myself in great matterss 
or in things too high for me.” What is t 
high? We do not know. No one can sa 
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hat job we are capable of doing, what 

ount of responsibility we can carry, 
what position we can aspire to. 

All around us we see persons who have 
‘aken on more than they can handle, who 
are nervous, emotionally disturbed, sick 
‘mn one way or another. The writer of the 
2salm goes on, “Surely, I have behaved 
and quieted myself.” Perhaps just here 

the answer as to how personhood, adult- 
100d, a sense-of-dignity is achieved. So 


long as we are able to quiet ourselves 
and let the creative forces around us 
strengthen and renew us, we will continue 
to grow, to be creative: persons in our 
own right. 

That is our goal. To be neither en- 
slaved nor indebted, and yet not haughty 
nor consumed with self pride .. . “Lord, 
my heart is not haughty nor mine eyes 
lofty ... My soul is even as a weaned 
Childvya-: 


NOBODY LIKED JOHNNY 
By MONROE BUSH 


Johnny never had much to say, and people didn't make an effort to be friendly 


toward him. One day they discovered how sorry they were for their indifference 


JOHNNY HAD a hard time in college. 
€ was smart enough in the classroom, 
ut there’s more to school than that. I 
cannot recall any other boy who was less 

“jolly good fellow.” Short and slightly 

tooped, Johnny lived as though he were 
totally preoccupied by far-off thoughts. 
t was not surprising that we other stu- 
ents ignored him completely. 

One hot afternoon in late spring, a 
ew weeks before graduation, Johnny’s 
‘coommate stopped me coming out of the 
orm. “Johnny,” he said, “has been asleep 
or hours.” 

“So what?” 

“But I can’t seem to wake him,” he 
xclaimed. 

I remarked that Johnny was probably 

tter off asleep, and started for the post- 
ffice. In a moment the incident was 


e Rey. Mr. Bush is minister of the First Pres- 
yterian Church, Leesville, Virginia. 
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Later that evening, soon after sup- 
per, again I met the roommate on the 
steps’ of the dorm. Catching my arm, 
he urged, excitedly, “Come here!” 


OPENING THE DooR to the room, I saw 
Johnny on his narrow metal bed, fully 
clothed, and asleep. The roommate took 
Johnny’s two arms and lifted his shoul- 
ders off the bed, then dropped him back, 
hard. He did this several times. But 
Johnny, breathing heavily, didn’t blink. 

“How long has he been asleep?” I 
asked. 

Since noon, the roommate said. At 
least, that was the time he had first dis- 
covered him asleep. Anxiety caught my 
heart and made it skip a beat. “Get 
Harry and George,” I suggested ner- 
vously, “and hurry!” 

The four of us sat around Johnny’s 
bed, trying various ways to awaken him 
and wondering whether we should call a 
doctor. It was just about the first atten- 
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tion that any of us had paid to Johnny 
during those four years. 

When we finally called the infirmary, 
the nurse said Doctor H. had gone to a 
near-by city for dinner. She promised 
to have him stop by the dorm as soon as 
he returned. 

It was 10:30 before we heard the doc- 
tor in the hall. The four of us literally 
pulled him into the room and, all talking 
at once, told him about the frightening 
and mysterious situation. 

The doctor asked which was Johnny’s 
bureau, and began shuffling hurriedly 
through papers and debris that littered 
the top drawer. He grabbed up a phar- 
macist’s small pill box, and opened it. 

His hand trembled as he stared at it. 
A low whistle escaped his lips. 

“Doctor, what is it ?”—I almost yelled. 

He handed the cardboard drawer to 
me. Inside penciled on the bottom in 
large, firm letters, was the word, 
“Silence.” 

“What?” I gasped. 

“The box,” the doctor said very de- 
liberately, “contained a prescription of 
morphine which I had given Johnny yes- 
terday for a serious illness. The prescrip- 
tion contained 18 one-grain tablets. He 
took them all. He intended to kill him- 
self.” 


BEFORE ONE of us boys could get his 
wits about him to speak, the doctor or- 
dered Johnny’s roommate to phone for 
an ambulance, ‘and quick!” 

We stayed at the hospital until mid- 
morning. Johnny had been taking mor- 
phine, we learned, sufficiently long for 
his system to build up a resistance to it. 
Otherwise the dose of 18 grains would 
have been almost instantly fatal. Three 
specialists had been summoned that 
night, and by the time we left for the cam- 
pus Doctor H. assured us the crisis had 
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passed and that Johnny would recover. 


ON A visiT To the hospital some days 
later, I met his widowed mother for the 
first time. A sad-eyed, gracious lady, she 
followed me into the hall when I left his 
room and asked quietly if she could talk 
with me a moment. 

“I asked Johnny why he did it,” she 
said. 

“Yes.” JI waited for her to go on. 

“Because, in his own words, ‘none of. 
the fellows like me. Nobody liked me.’ ” 

I backed up against the corridor wall 
for support. 

“Johnny may not be much fun,” she: 
continued, “but how could any boy be 
when he knows he has an incurable ill- 
ness—that it’s only a matter of time?” 

I listened to her, stunned. Then [ 
turned my head to the wall. For the first 
time since I had been a child, I cried as’ 
though my heart would break—as indeed 
it almost did, out of shame at myself. 
and pity for Johnny and his mother. 

The boy never knew what she ‘had 
told me. Only the roommate, and Harry 
and George knew. But when he was re- 
leased in time for graduation, we wel-- 
comed him back to the campus with a. 
new friendliness that was born of the 
deepest affection and understanding of 
which young men are capable. 

In the few remaining days before 
commencement we attempted to compen: 
sate for the incalculable harm that hac’ 
been done during those four years thai 
should be the happiest in a boy’s life. 


THIS HAPPENED NEARLY a decade ago. 
Yet the heart does not forget easily. Is 
it any wonder that I discover my sermons 
have a top-heavy emphasis upon the im- 
portance of understanding and compas~ 
sion and love for “the least of these’. 
Because when I preach that, I preach te 


myself out of bitter experience. 
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) Pulpit 

QUESTION: What has happened to our Lu- 
)theran church that we receive only one ser- 
}mon a year on doctrine? Reference to the 
subject has become so subtle that evasion 
))of the whole matter seems intentional. 

Are such topics as sainthood and nullifica- 
tion of the law too dangerous to be preached 
from the pulpit? Luther didn’t think so. 
Is the average layman, through good luck 
or providence, expected to stumble upon 
the truth by himself outside the church? 
Surely a pastor does not believe that a 12- 
year-old confirmand can comprehend, estab- 
Hlish, and nourish faith the rest of his days 
‘because he has memorized portions of the 
Catechism. 

Truth is so simple—so simple that it 

seems to have slipped right by our congre- 
}gation. The entire liturgy seems mechan- 
ical. A sermon one Sunday on “don'ts” is 
ifollowed the next week by one on steward- 
\ship—leaving a gap that doesn’t seem to be 
noticed any more. The good Doctor Luther 
himself said: “Wherefore this doctrine can 
never be taught, urged, and repeated enough. 
JIf this doctrine be lost, then is also the 
}doctrine of truth, life, and salvation, lost 
jand gone.” 

Aren’t we entitled to more doctrine in 
church, since it is the most satisfying type 
of sermon to those who have found faith, 
and a boost to those who have not? 


Repty: The situation which you have 
pictured is not typical in the United Lu- 
theran Church—even if you have re- 
ported it correctly. Your statement, fur- 
thermore, shows some emotion, which 
may indicate exaggeration. There is, I 
believe, a great deal of doctrine preached 
from our pulpits—probably more than 
in years gone by. 

If you are convinced that too many 
sermons are far removed from vital teach- 
ings of the church, talk the matter over 
with your pastor. Most pastors welcome 
comments, feel that they receive too few 
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ersonal. Problem Clinic 


thoughtful criticisms, are eager to convey 
God’s vital message to men’s souls. 


Habits 

QUESTION: My husband has a number of 
disagreeable habits. One of them is his fail- 
ure to arise at the sound of the alarm clock 
in the morning. He either fails to get awake 
or he goes to sleep again. Then I have to 
coax, threaten, or shake him into conscious- 
ness. It’s no easy joy to get him awake and 
into action. Sometimes he gets angry be- 
cause I am trying to help him. He has too 
many habits of the wrong sort. What can 
I do? 


RepLy: Habits are acquired. Those 
which fall in with the feelings and in- 
stincts are established quickly and with 
ease. Those of the opposite sort are ac- 
quired only as a result of persistent effort, 
but they are easily lost. 

Awaking and rising in the morning is 
for most people a task which is far from 
easy or pleasant because they have to 
move against inclination—a real effort. 
As a rule more is accomplished by work- 
ing with nature rather than against it. 

(1) Some people respond readily to a 
dash of cold water in the face. But this 
method may not inspire a good morning 
mood. With all its value it cannot be 
heartily recommended. 

(2) The laggard may be left to sleep, 
miss his train, lose a few sales, or fail to 
keep an appointment. This procedure 
also may foul one’s disposition, though 
it too has real value—as has bitter med- 
icine. 

(3) Make an agreement with Friend 
Husband that at the stroke of the alarm 
both will arise and greet the day. Insist 
on his prompt action if he hesitates. 

People generally work hard to estab- 
lish habits they really want. Diplomacy 
may help motivate a sluggish or careless 
person to appropriate action. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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KNOW THE BIBLE... A STUDY OF THE PSALMS 


PSALM 27 
By JOHN SCHMDIT 


STUDENTS OF THE BIBLE are uncertain 
whether this psalm was written by one 
man or two. It is not uncommon for a 
psalm to begin on the note of anxious 
supplication and then, in the final verses, 
change to a mood of joyful confidence. 
But here the situation is reversed. If both 
sections are written by the same poet, it 
must have been at different times. If by 
two authors, the latter may have wished 
to possess the joyful confidence of the 
other, but failed to achieve it. 

The Lord’s presence destroys all fear, 
the psalmist states in the beginning. He 
overcomes the darkness of danger, anxiety 
and doubt. He is “the strength” (literally 
“the stronghold”) of his people where 
they are secure from every attack. 

As in the comparable New Testament 
passage (Rom. 8:31-39) this serene con- 
fidence does not depend upon an under- 
estimate of enemy power. If God were 
not “my light and my salvation,” “the 
strength of my life,” the psalmist would 
indeed have much to fear. 

His enemies were like ravaging beasts 
(although Daniel 3: 8 indicates that the 
expression became a vivid expression for 
“accusation”) but in spite of their power 
and subtlety “they stumbled and fell.” 
The past tense here may indicate the au- 
thor’s confident expectation that enables 
him to speak of the future as already past, 
or it may express his past experiences 
from which he draws hope. 


Ir Davin ts the author, the illustration 
of Verse 3 may be taken literally. Other- 
wise, it is well-chosen to portray the mul- 
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titude of accusations and schemes of his 
enemies. The “in this” of the Authorized 
Version would refer to the faith of Verse 
1, while the Revised Version’s “even then” 
suggests confidence in the very midst of 
enemy attacks. . 
* This confidence is possible to him who 
is free from the distractions of many 
small desires. This man seeks one thing 
as the sum and climax of his petitions,. 
that he may be the Lord’s guest, living 
with him in constant fellowship. He 
would look steadily at the “pleasantness” 
of the Lord of the sanctuary. There his. 
doubts would be dissolved and his knowl- 
edge increased by meditation. 

As Israel was sheltered during its wil- 
derness experience in “pavilions” or 
“booths” (Lev. 23:42-43), so God pro-. 
vides shelter for those who trust in him. 
He is their protection against burning: 
sun and blustering storm. As a desert 
chief invites guests into his tent that he 
might offer them both hospitality and! 
protection; so God hides believers “in the: 
secret of his tabernacle.” 

As men take refuge in some inacces- 
sible mountain fortress where they are 
beyond the reach of their foes, so doer 
the psalmist take refuge in him who set: 
him “up upon a rock.” The day of crisi” 
is the day of humiliation for his enemi 
and a day of triumph for one who trust? 
in God. On this note the first half of the: 
psalm ends. 


THE NEXT VERSES reveal one whor 
while he does not forget God, is muc 
more conscious of the threatening danger 
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about him. Faith is still a reality, but 
j the tone is somber. 

In the presence of hate and violence it 
seems as though God has withdrawn his 
presence. He needs to be recalled that 
he may give mercy and help to his sup- 
pliant. Whatever the danger that threat- 
ened—verse 12 has been taken to imply 
that the psalmist was standing trial on 
charges brought by vicious men who em- 
ployed false witnesses and who slandered 
‘his reputation—it was real, so real that he 
almost, though never quite, lost faith in 
God. 

This he could not do, for his faith stood 
upon solid rock. His prayers were more 
an the desperate yearnings of human 
eed, for they echoed God’s own gracious 
finvitation. The sum of all God’s revela- 
ion is “Seek ye my face.” And the sum 
of all worship is “Thy face, Lord, will I 
gseck.” 

In the collects that express the united 
prayer of the church there is this same 
mphasis, for each begins by stating some 
spect of the divine nature that gives 
courage for our common supplication 
unto him: “Almighty God, who of thy 
ender love toward us sinners hast given 
us thy Son, that believing on him we may 
ave everlasting life. Grant us thy Holy 
pirit that we may continue stedfast in 
this faith to the end, and may come to 
verlasting life.” 

/Such a truth spoken by God is the 
round of the psalmist’s prayer. 


Gop CANNOT, like some oriental despot 
(compare Esther 4:11) turn away from 
ne who comes at his own invitation. He 
is not a wicked and corrupt judge who 
avors the powerful. 

The revelation of God’s character is 
stained by the earlier experience of the 
author, God has been his help, and God 
as not changed. The third support the 
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poet finds is the truth that the greater 
always includes the lesser. His trust is in 
the “God of my salvation” and he who 
has given this supreme gift will surely give 
every other needful thing. (Compare 
Matt. 6:25 and Rom. 8:32 where a sim- 
ilar argument is used.) 

Possibly verse 10 makes use of a pro- 
verbial expression—who is so friendless 
as.a forsaken child?—to teach that God’s 
love surpasses and outlasts the highest 
human affection. 

The psalmist seeks divine guidance and 
prays that God’s way for him may be level 
and unobstructed. If there are no pitfalls 
and no “valleys of the shadow of death” 
(23:4), he need not fear those who lie in 
wait for him that they might take and 
destroy. 

The “false witnesses” of verse 12 may 
be characters in a formal trial or merely 
evil gossips who seek, through their talk, 
to injure him. 


IN THE NEXT VERSE “I had fainted” has 
been supplied to complete an abbreviated 
original text. The Hebrew text is itself 
doubtful about “unless,” so possibly it 
should read simply: “I believe that I shall 
see . ...” Then the author’s fear and 
doubt have vanished as he thought of 
God. His “goodness” cannot be content 
to balance the scales in some misty, ob- 
scure future. Now and here, in this pres- 
ent life (compare the use of “the land 
of the living” in 52:5 as a contrast to 
death) God’s goodness will become evi- 
dent to men. 

Faith, now grown vigorous, rebukes his 
earlier weakness. The words seem to 
echo those spoken to a great leader of 
another day (Joshua 1:6-9). Those who 
“wait on the Lord” are conscious of their 
own weakness but even more conscious 
that they are filled with a strength that is 
not their own. 
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BOOKS 


Prize Books Come to Market 


Something new in the publishing business is the offering of rather large prizes 


for new manuscripts by companies that specialize in religious books. 


Abingdon- 


Cokesbury of the Methodist Church has awarded $7,500 to Prof. Roland Bainton 


for a biography of Luther to be published in the spring. 


Westminster Press (Pres- 


byterian) is breaking into the best-seller list with a prize novel, Prince of Egypt, for 


which its author was given $7,500. 


announces the award of $10,000 to Guy Howard for Give Me Thy Vinevara, . 


Zondervan company, a midwestern publisher, 


; 


Books on Christian themes are often best-sellers, but seldom when brought out by 
church-related publishing houses. Frequent offers of substantial prizes by these houses 


may attract many first-rate manuscripts. 


Something about Moses 


Prince of Egypt. By Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 
Westminster. 423 pages. $3.50. 

Prince of Egypt is by the author of The 
Herdsman and The Brother. The new novel 
deals with the life of Moses who is “The 
Prince,” and portrays the events of his life 
from youth until he leads his people to the 
wilderness where a new nation, dedicated to 
God, is created. 

Dorothy Clarke Wilson succeeds in pre- 
senting Moses as a powerful dynamic per- 
sonality. This is done both by clever char- 
acter portrayal and by showing how three 
thousand years ago Moses recognized the 
value of many of the fundamental principles 
of democracy, firmly believed in them, and 
was the originator of a document of human 
rights and an emancipation proclamation. 

Throughout the book the author shows 
originality of expression and keen perception 
in her excellent word-pictures of everything 
from the pageantry of ancient Memphis to 
the lengthy descriptions of Moses’ various 
romances. The contrast between the luxury 
of the palaces of the pharaohs and the tem- 
ples of Amon-Re and the extreme poverty 
of the millions who created this wealth is 
sharply described. 

Highlight of the novel comes in Moses’ 
discovery of a secret lost to the world when 
he enters the deserted city of Akhetaton. 
This leads to a reverent and yet powerful 
climax—the Exodus. 
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The author has used imagination and com- 
bined it with a scholarly knowledge of the 
period, She tells an inspiring story of a man 
whose inner ambition kept driving him on im 
the conquest of good and truth. 

Milton, Pa, KATHERINE BENION 


Murder in the Ozarks 


Give Me Thy Vineyard. By Guy Howard) 
Zondervan. 287 pages. $3. 

Hiram was a big Ozark mountaineer whe 
was convicted of a murder he didn’t coms 
mit. His girl Rosie never wavered in be 
lieving he was innocent. Friends manage@ 
to help him escape from jail, and he lived i 
the hills as a fugitive. 

After four years, 


” ‘ 


along came Grad* 
Rogers to be the schoolteacher at Ston» 
Point. Rogers also preached to the peopll 
on Sundays in the schoolhouse, because he 
was an ardent Christian and an evangelis 
at heart. At last Rogers discovered th 
truth about the murder. Hiram and Rosip 
were free to wed, which they did. 

This, explains the publisher, is “a super! 
blend of the Christian philosophy and ert” 
(Italics are the publisher's.) GvEVRY 


Breaking Down Walls 

The Dream Gate. By Marcus Bach. Bobb 
Merrill, 318 pages. $3. 

Marcus Bach has been gaining fame t 
his studies in contemporary religious life > 


The Lu 


erica, especially his not very flattering 
teport on the Protestants and his less well- 
‘}nown study of small sects—They Have 
Tound a Faith. 
The Dream Gate is fiction depicting the 
ruggles of a growing boy’s conscience in 
be Hutterite community in Old Portage, 
outh Dakota. This is one of some 30 or 
0 communities of Hutterites or Hutterians 
n the United States and Canada. They are 
|}. small German Protestant sect characterized 
vy Pacificism, Communism, not of the Rus- 
ian type), and by opposition to the use of 
Juttons. They use only hooks and eyes. 
‘The story is about the struggles of a boy’s 
sonscience in this community because he has 
}.ccepted a gift from a visitor, who was him- 
elf once a boy in the Hutterite commune 
ind left to prosper in “the world.” Accept- 
‘ng the gift as a “personal possession” vio- 
ted the Commune’s laws. 

In the course of the story we see clearly 
oO what result the ideas of literal inspiration 
f the Scriptures lead. Literalism, legalism, 
nd communism produce stagnation, petty 
%asuistry, hypocrisy and an overpowering 
sride. of “conviction” (we are the people and 


The story itself moves easily and naturally. 
s social, psychological, and religious im- 
»lications grow out of the story. Little Mike, 
e boy, is a bit overdrawn. The “Dream 
sate” is the opportunity that comes in every 
Wleveloping life to walk out and break away 


rom confining social conventions and 
estraints into a larger life. 
Norristown, Pa. C. P. HARRY 


oly Land 


From the Nile to the Waters of Damascus. 
y William F. Arndt. Concordia. 143 pages. $2. 
This little book of 143 pages is profusely 
lustrated with fresh, new pictures. The au- 
or wrote it while on a tour of the Holy 
j-and as a guest of Church-Craft Pictures. 
}t is a simple story told as if by letters to a 
‘tiend. It presents the land as it is today, or 
it was yesterday. 
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It puts in brief compass many interesting 
things past and present. Places much in the 
headlines today are given their significant 
place in the surging times of the past. The 
author does not pretend to present anything 
new. The book has no deep or original mes- 
sage. It is trustworthy if not brilliant. The 
author’s aim was to make “the narrative of 
our precious Bible a little more vivid,” and 
to aid Sunday school teachers and others. 

There are 100 pictures in it, new, and the 
subjects are well chosen. One looks upon 
harvesters at work in Lydda, the mag- 
nificent ruins of Karnak mirrored in the 
Sacred Lake of Osiris, things new and old on 
the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, the 
cedars of Lebanon, the Jordan at the tra- 
ditional place where Jesus was baptized. 

It will help make the Bible stories breathe 
with new life. It is highly commended to 
pastors and Sunday school workers. 

Parrottsville, Tenn. WALTER C. Davis 


Books for Youthful Readers 


Treasure Bayou. By Frederick Nelson Litten. 
Westminster. 223 pages. $2.50, 

Last of the Wild Stallions. By Barlow Meyers. 
176 pages. $2.50. 

Underground Escape. By Evelyn C. Nevin. 
Westminster. 191 pages. $2.50. 

The Secret of the Hidden Room. By Alta 
Halverson Seymour. Westminster. 211 pages. 
$2.50. 

Pivot Man. By Dick Friendlich. Westminster. 
191 pages. $2.50. 

Providing youth with fiction guaranteed 
to be decent as well as entertaining has been 
a special project of the Westminster Press 
(Presbyterian USA) in recent years. Treas- 
ure Bayou is a fast-moving story of events 
in the Louisiana oil fields. The Secret of the 
Hidden Room is a tale of a girl’s adventures 
into mystery and danger in a secret room in 
an old farmhouse. Underground Escape tells 
of slaves being helped to freedom along the 
“underground railway” in 1860. Last of the 
Wild Stallions is a story of ranch life and 
wild horses. Pivot Man is a vigorous bas- 
ketball tale from “North Pacific College.” 


Westminster. 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Ischinger is out 
NS 

I have been informed that there is uncer- 
tainty among the people of Reading, Pa., as 
to the relation which the new church, to be 
known as the Independent Lutheran Church 
of the Divine Fellowship, bears to the rest 
of Lutheranism. I am writing to state that 
this new church has no relation whatever to 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania or, so far as 
I know, to any other synod; nor has Mr. 
Robert Ischinger, who has been active in 
organizing the church, any relation to the 
Ministerium or, so far as I know, to any 
other synod. 

On Dec. 19, 1948, Mr. Ischinger resigned 
“as minister and member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Ministerium.” This resignation was 
accepted, and Mr. Ischinger was informed 
that his name was being dropped from the 
roll of the Ministerlum and that he was no 
longer an ordained minister of the Gospel 
in the United Lutheran Church, 

In the issue of Jan. 12, 1949, of THe Lu- 
THERAN, the official organ of the United 
Lutheran Church, this fact was made public 
by the secretary of the Ministerium. 

Philadelphia Emit FE. FIscHer, 

President, Lutheran 
Ministerium of Penna. 


Mister and Missus 
Sir: 

Please cancel our subscription to THE 
LUTHERAN as of now. This publication does 
not meet with our approval. This is due to 
the fact that your policy is to publish pictures 
of Negroes together with the salutation Mr. 
and Mrs. before their names. This is not 
acceptable to me or most of my associates 
here in Mississippi.. We here do not con- 
sider the Negro our equal, regardless of 
what you may think about it. We believe 
that the effort on your part to force this 
upon us is only doing harm to the Negro 
through the antagonism caused by it. 

We have just tendered our resignation to 
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the church because of this and other thing 
distasteful to us along the same lines. 
Mr. AND Mrs. LaMar ELtis 
Jackson, Miss. 


Mistaken identity 
Sir: 

A letter to the editor in the Oct. 26 issu 
has left me confused. I am wonderin 
where the writer of this letter got his info! 
mation. He states that Arlene Dahl is nov 
“Gale Storm” who is featured in the articl 
“Movie Mother” in THs LUTHERAN of Oc! 
5. This is certainly news to me. I hav 
known Arlene since she was a little gir 
Her name at baptism was Arlene Dah 
which is the same name as she uses in he 
motion pictures. Two years ago when w 
were in California we called at the hom 
where she was living with her father. ] 
she is now married and the mother of thre 
children as you seem to intimate she he 
been making real progress. I am sure thé 
you will find on investigation that Arlen 
Dahl is not married and has never beg 
married. 

You also state that she was confirmed 
St. Olaf Church (Lutheran Free Church) # 
Minneapolis. This is certainly an erro} 
Arlene took two years of instruction undé 
me and was confirmed in St. John’s Churc? 
Washburn Park (ULCA), in Minneapolil 

Denver, Colo. Lyris C. BurRNS= 
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About internationalizing Jerusalem 
Sir: 

With all the trouble in the world and pa 
ticularly with all the trouble in our ow 
Lutheran Zion, you seem to find time 
Tus LUTHERAN to bait the young State » 
Israel. Jerusalem has been given a 
over two weeks in a row now. I have liv) 
in Palestine and have been back there 
second time and frankly, the so-called h 
places are nothing but a sham and a hu 
fraud. I doubt whether Jerusalem will | 
internationalized, but Trieste and 
are two classic examples of what happe 
to such tinder boxes. Can’t we Lutherar 
afford to be realists? HENRY EINSPRU) 

Baltimore, Mad. 


The Li 


Htudents Don't Forget 
To honor Dr. Charles J. 


smith, for 29 years president 
before his retirement last 
July, students of Roanoke 
Sollege in Salem, Va., have 
‘rected a bronze tablet on 
he walls of the century-old 
‘Administration Building. 
Che tablet bears the follow- 
fing tribute: “Dr. Charlie, 
hrough whose _ inspiring 
adership, practical wisdom, 
ind broad humanity the col- 
its physical 
, increased its enroll- 
nent, expanded its curricula, 
yind elevated its academic 


hose lovable personality 
}ind loyal devotion was im- 
arted the spirit which 
‘treated the ever-living 
Roanoke Family.’ This 
‘ablet is the gift of the stu- 
Went body of 1948-49.” 


puperiors 
Two ULCA college week- 
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PRESIDENTS MAUNEY AND OBERLY 
ihe president of the Virginia Synod, left, greets the new president 
»f Roanoke College, following the latter's installation as head 
of the 107-year-old ULCA institution 


lies—The Gettysburgian and 
The Midland—have been 
awarded superior ratings in 
their respective classes by 
the Associated Collegiate 
Press, cream of U.S. campus 
journalistic organizations. 
For The Gettysburgian, it 
was for the third successive 
semester that the award was 
made. It was among the top 
20 of its classification receiv- 
ing the honor. Specifically, 
the sports department rated 


‘the highest in the depart- 


ments, just ahead of the su- 
perior rating given for edi- 
torials. Features rated very 
good; news, content, style 
and leads got “very good” 
to “excellent.” 

The Midland captured its 
rating for the first time since 
1945-46 when it was 
awarded similar honors. In 
Midland’s classification, nine 
college and universites rated, 
The Midland being sole re- 
cipient of superior. 


CAMPUS 


Father of the Year 
Hickory, North Carolina, 


has named a prominent Lu- 
theran educator, Dr. Robert 
Won Say ee hritzen one eats 
“Father of the Year.” 

Double honors went to 
the former president of 
Lenoir Rhyne College when 
the college’s Alumni Asso- 
ciation unanimously passed 
a resolution asking the board 
of trustees to name the pro- 
posed new boys’ dormitory 
the “Robert Lindsay Fritz 
Dormitory.” 

“Doc,” as he is affection- 
ately known on the Tarheel 
campus, has been around for 
56 years, has lectured in 
education classes 52 years. 

It is estimated that Dr. 
Fritz has taught over 10,000 
students, spent more than 
80,000 hours in teaching in 
the classroom. For each 


hour of lecture,-he says he’s 
spent two in pre-class prepa- 
ration. 


1949 FATHER 
"Doc" Fritz 
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PERSONS 


NO} 
ERWIN H. LIST 
. . . ULCA promotion 


List for Bulwinkle 


Erwin H. List, prominent 
Illinois Synod layman and 
Chicago industrial realtor, 
has been named to the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the United 
Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica to fill the unexpired term 
of Alfred Lee Bulwinkle, 
layman from the North 
Carolina Synod and a mem- 
ber of the House of Rep- 
resentatives since 1922. 

At its meeting last month, 
the Executive Board re- 
ceived “with sincere regret” 
the resignation of Mr. Bul- 
winkle, who has been in ill 
health and confined to the 
Bethesda (Md.) Naval Hos- 
pital for some time. The 
Congressman had already 
announced (see THE Lvu- 
THERAN, Aug. 14, 1949) that 
he would not run for re- 
election because of the re- 
currence of results of a 
spinal injury suffered in an 
auto accident 24 years ago. 
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A member of St. Luke’s 
Church, Park Ridge, IIl., Mr. 
List has been active in IIl- 
inois Synod and ULCA cir- 
cles for a number of years. 
He has been a church coun- 
cilman for 11 years, on the 
executive board of the IIl- 
inois Synod for seven years. 
In addition he’s served on 
the executive committee of 
the ULCA Brotherhood, sec- 
retary of the American Fed- 
eration of Lutheran Brother- 
hoods, treasurer of the Stu- 
dent Service Commission of 
the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, treasurer of the Lu- 
theran Student Association 
of America, treasurer of the 
Commission on Evangelism 
for the NLC, on the execu- 
tive board of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement, and a 
member of the Board of 
Publication for the past three 
years. He has been a dele- 
gate to every ULCA conven- 
tion since 1936. 

His business affiliation is 
the industrial and business 
real estate firm of Nicolson, 
Porter and List, whom he 
has served as vice president 
for the past 20 years. Last 
year, he was president of the 
National Society of Indus- 
trial Brokers, and a director 
in the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. 


Send-off 
When Pastor Homer W. 


Berner, home mission de- 
veloper for the Board of 
American Missions, re- 
ceived his new assignment 
in the Pacific Synod, he 
made plans to move from 


San Fernando, Calif., to hi 
new field of work. 

He didn’t get away, how 
ever, without a_ surpris 
“send-off” by fellow mem 
bers of the San Fernand 
Area Ministerial Associa 
tion, which he had headex 
during the past year. The 
get-together was arranged by 
the men of Presbyterian anc 
Methodist churches, an ad 
dress was delivered by ; 
Baptist minister and a gif 
was presented on behalf o 
the association by a Seventl 
Day Adventist! 


CHAPLAIN EVANS 


. new job, same base 


Chaplain Promoted 
Chaplain Luther W 


Evans, former pastor of Cv 
vary Church ‘and studey 
pastor at West Chester (Pa 
State Teachers College, We 
Chester, has been na 
Fourth Army Chaplain wil 
headquarters at Fort Se 
Houston, Texas. 
Prior to this assignme! 
he had served as post che 
lain at the same base. 


The Luthes, 


A graduate of Gettysburg 
}/ ollege and Seminary, Chap- 
}iin Evans served overseas 
ith the army from ’43 to 
§15, later was Third Army 
‘haplain in Heidelberg, Ger- 
lany. 


mith fo Strasburg 
The Rev. George M. 
®mith, formerly assistant 
astor at Trinity Church, 
termantown, has assumed 
‘is new duties as pastor of 
#t. Paul’s Church, Strasburg, 
) irginia. 
One of his major duties in 
is new parish is guiding the 
ongregation to successful 
ompletion of a $75,000 
uilding program, designed 
)» meet the needs of the 
ongregation’s expanding 
Mucational program. 
The campaign is under the 
irection of BE. E. Keister, 
‘irginia Synod layman, who 
mports the motto of the 
tive as “Where there are 
‘ills, there is a way!” 


PASTOR SMITH 
... setting up shop 
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Briefly Speaking 


The choir in an ELC church in York, Nebr., lifted 
their voices in ‘Lord, Have Mercy.'' Whereupon 
the furnace blew up and the ceiling fell in! A 74- 
year-old janitor, attempting to re-light a pilot light 
on the gas furnace had apparently forgotten to 
air the furnace sufficiently before applying the 
match. He suffered chin, arm and eyebrow burns; 
the church, damages estimated at $3,000. 


In a pre-Every Member Visitation letter to members 
of Zion Church, Sunbury, Pa., a statement by former 
ULCA Stewardship Secretary Clarence Stoughton was 
quoted from his “Unscriptural Giving.” Just before 
okaying the final proofs, someone discovered: “‘.. . 
giving is a deed in which I put myself in second place. 
$t is evidence of my thanks in a way that can be seen 
and felt.’” “Perhaps the erring printer knew best how 
to emphasize the point!” commented Zion Parish Sec- 
retary M. Helen Smith. 


The first annual Lutheran Bowl will be played in 
Cleveland's Shaw Stadium Noy. 19 between the 
Crusaders of Valparaiso University (Missouri 
Synod) and the Fighting Tigers of Wittenberg Col- 
lege (ULCA). A special train from Springfield will 
carry many Wittenberg students for the contest 
starting at 2:15. Proceeds of the game, sponsored 
by the Lutheran Businessmen's Association of Cleve- 
land, will go to a library fund for the new Lutheran 
high school in the lake city. 


When students at Gettysburg College saw the movie 
“And Now I See” last year, it set many of them to 
thinking seriously about DPs, wondering what could 
be done to remedy some of the world problems of dis- 
placed persons. As a result, this semester will find a 
Latvian DP—Egil Grisilis—on the campus. The col- 
lege will provide tuition; the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation will pay for his maintenance with the help of 
other campus organizations; a part-time job in the 
cafeteria will give him some spending money. 

Members of an Indiana Methodist congregation 
were recently surprised, slightly embarrassed, when 

a cigar store and pool room operator died, leaving 

all property to the church. Included was a building 

occupied by a tavern whose proprietor has a five- 

year lease. Church trustees decided to refuse the 
property in spite of the income it would yield. 


NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, retir 
ing president of Wittenber 
College, shows President-elec 
Clarence C. Stoughton an 
2,500 people in the colleg 
gymnasium, the  president' 
medallion, symbolic of th 
highest campus office (se 
cover) 


ILLINOIS 
Mitchell, Weng Address Laymen 


Cuicaco—The Brotherhood of the Illinois 
Synod is moving forward. One hundred 
men attended the 31st annual convention 
Oct. 7-8 in Holy Trinity Church, Chicago. 
Dr. Everett Mitchell, banquet speaker, 
urged the group to “look beyond the benev- 
olence side of the envelope and through the 
eyes of faith behold the realities of what 
has been done and what can be accomplished 
for the Kingdom of God.” The host choir 
furnished choral music. 

Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of the 
Chicago Seminary, brought the keynote mes- 
sage, speaking on “Christian Citizenship.” 
He emphasized that “the spark of world 
Lutheranism was in the hands of the Lu- 
therans of America. The CHEY campaign 
becomes a must if we are to continue our 
progress in the Lord’s work.” 

The highlight of the past year's activity 
was the marked success of the Revolving 
Loan Fund. From a total of $5,600 received 
to date, the delegates voted to allocate 
$5,000 to the mission at Jacksonville, Ill. 
Chester Swan, of Holy Trinity, emphasized 
that this ‘was but a beginning and many 
times that amount was desperately needed 
on the field of the Illinois Synod." 


Dr. Harmon J. McGuire, president of the 
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synod, installed the following officers: Thec 
C. Walters of St. Louis, president; Williar 
G. Scholl of Joliet, vice president; Charle 
D. Johnson of Peoria, secretary; E. 4 
Anderson of Washington, treasurer. M 
Grover Erdmier, the retiring president, wi 
given a deserved vote of thanks for his uy 
tiring efforts and fine leadership. 


Three New Churches for Central Are 


SPRINGFIELD—Home mission activity 
taking the limelight in the Central Confe 
ence of the Illinois Synod, with two ne 
congregations now being organized, a this 
contemplated. Only two have been orga: 
ized since 1911 (Luther Memorial, Sprim 
field, 1941, and St. James’, Peoria, 1944) 
The work of Synodical Mission Pastor W 
bur M./Allen resulted in organization of t? 
new congregation at Jacksonville, and t! 
two-years’ work of Carl Ekloff, student _ 
Carthage College (who gave weekends to iv 
resulted in Pastor Allen’s going to Virgin) 
to complete the plans and ready a new cc 
gregation for formal organization ne 
month. Next one under consideration is — 
the Normal-Bloomington area. 5 

Yeoman work by a few Carthage Colle 
students is resulting in keeping several new 
by churches going during these days of pu 
tor shortages. In addition to Carl Eklov! 
work, Robert Fellows has been carrying 
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services, catechetical classes and calling at 
Mendon; Kenneth Proefrock (now at May- 
_ wood seminary) acted as pastor at Fairview 
and Wiley, his place now being taken by 
Clifford Baumann. Alan Henderson is help- 


resigned in June. 

ZION CHURCH, Fairview, observed its cen- 
tennial last month with a series of services 
eaturing addresses by Pastor Craston Ges- 
ell, of Maywood Seminary; Pastor Ray 
umstein, Mt. Pulaski; and President Ken- 
eth Knudsen, of the Central Conference. 


1849, is now the fifth largest in the synod. 
THe RurRAL Work COMMITTEE of synod 
as voted to discontinue the annual Noyem- 
er Rural Pastors’ Institutes, to hold them 
nstead in conjunction with the Rural Pastors’ 
\phort Course at the University of Llinois 
n Champaign Feb. 6-10. 
SYNObD’S EVANGELISM campaign got under- 
ay with a series of pastoral conferences at 
e LaSalle Hotel in Chicago early this 
onth. 
MAJOR EMPHASIS at the meeting of the 
Sentral Conference at Trinity Church, Ma- 
omb, was “The Christian Home.” 


A pre-Lenten Retreat is being planned by 
the Central Conference to be held in St. 
John's Church, Mt. Pulaski. 


LATE IN SEPTEMBER the first stewardship 


LM literature be made available to every 
ome; the congregational stewardship com- 
ittees supplement such material with ad- 
itional information designed on the local 
vel; that careful selection be made of 
MV workers; the conference stewardship 
mmitteemen consider it an all-year-round 
b; that all congregations conduct EMVs. 
TWO RECENT RESIGNATIONS in Central 
onference are those of Pastor A. L. Angers- 
ach from St. Mark’s, Nokomis, to a pastor- 
in the Kansas Synod, and Pastor James 
jiegenfus from St. James’, Peoria, to a pas- 
rate in the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 
PAUL T. HERSCH 
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ing Lutherans in Meredosia, where the pastor 


OHIO 
Central U.S. All Out for CHEY 


DayTroN—When over 300 pastors and lay- 
men of five central region synods of the 
ULCA met in Springfield, Ohio, Oct. 20-21, 
they left littie doubt as to their support of 
the church’s effort on behalf of Christian 
Higher Education Year. 

With such ULCA leaders as CHEY di- 
rector Rees Edgar Tulloss, Ohio Synod Pres- 
ident George Miley, Toledo layman Norman 
Bischoff, Wittenberg President Clarence 
Stoughton, Hamma Dean E. E. Flack, In- 
diana Synod President Fred Hanes, Chicago 
Seminary Professor Joseph Sittler and Phila- 
delphia President Paul Hoh on the program, 
reporters came up with the following quotes: 

“Stand up and be counted for Christ and 
for all Christian schools.” (Miley). 

“The challenge of Christian Higher Edu- 
cation is so to train our youth in the word 
of God for Christian living, that they may 
witness for Christ in their home, congrega- 
tion and in all of life.” (Miley) 

“Our Christian leaders of tomorrow are 
going to be products of our Christian in- 
stitutions of higher learning. We must in- 
crease their facilities to train leaders!” 
(Bischoff ) 

“If we are a Christian institution (and we 
are) we have the right to great expectations, 
loyalty and support!” (Stoughton) 

“Evil men are trying to wheel our Christ 
to the scrap heap. We must make our stand, 
using every resource to enthrone our Christ 
in the hearts of men where we know He 
belongs!” (Hoh) 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of service by sightless 
Pastor Daniel J. Uhlman was observed re- 
cently by Trinity Church, Springfield, when 
he was presented with a set of five stoles. 

Dr. Cyrus M. Wallick, of our Saviour 
Church, Dayton, has been appointed part- 
time home mission superintendent of the 
Ohio Synod until the synod meeting in May. 
PASTOR CLARENCE E. FLATH, of Pleasant 

City, has become the first full-time pastor 
of Brandt Church, Dayton. 

PasTor WILLIAM BRown, recent graduate 
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Participating in dedication o' 
new intermediate chapel ai 
Westwood Church, Dayton, O. 
are (left to right) Hamme 
Prof. Willard D. Allbeck, Supt 
Ralph Bailey, and Pastor J. 
Edward Dinkel, of Auburn 
Church, Springfield 


of Hamma, has been installed pastor of the 
Casstown congregation..- 

WITTENBERG Dean of Women Hulda Sal- 
lee was speaker at recent meetings of the 
Women’s Guild, Lancaster and Dayton chap- 
ters. 

DISPLACED PERSONS families have arrived 
in the Brookville parish, St. John’s Church, 
Dayton; Calvary Church, Chillicothe; and 
the St. Paris parish. 

EVANGELISM INSTITUTES are being con- 
ducted this month in Southern Ohio in 14 
different centers. Directing the effort are 
Pastor R. H. Lechleitner and E. E. Krebs, 
of the American Lutheran Church Board of 
American Missions. 

REFORMATION RALLIES were conducted in 
Columbus and Akron with Dr. Fred C. Wieg- 
man (Akron) and Dr. Edward J. Kuhlman 
(Oil City, Pa.) respective speakers. 

Tue 19 LUTHERAN welfare agencies com- 
prising the social action front in Ohio, met 
in Cincinnati recently, announced compila- 
tion of a directory of Lutheran welfare serv- 
ices in the state. 

A NEW ELECTRONIC organ is to be ded- 
icated at Friedens Church, Versailles, on 
Nov. 27. 

THE SPRINGFIELD Inner Mission Society 
has acquired a $15,000 building next door 
to the present center. Only three years old, 
the building will provide office, auditorium 
and club work space, will release other space 
for the inner mission industries. 

A “FAMILY SERVICE” has been inaugurated 
at First Church, Columbus. Members have 
a choice of a 9 o'clock children’s service, 
followed by Bible study classes or a 10:45 
second worship. Worshipers may attend the 
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first worship, stay for Bible study, or start 
with the Bible study and stay for the second 
worship. 

“ ENDOWMENT FUNDS at Oesterlen Home 
have been increased by nearly $7,000 from 
the estates of William F. Dill, Shanon W 
Fraunfelter and Elizabeth M. Lenner. 


The Dayton Inner Mission League (IOI! 
East Fifth Street) will be the receiving head 
quarters for the Thanksgiving week clothine 
collection in the Dayton area. The Leagu’ 
will forward the contributions to the Eastor 
Pa., LWR processing warehouses. 


AT THE END of the first nine months co 
1949, Ohio Synod Treasurer George Rinkli® 
had 69 per cent of the synodical budget i+ 
hand. He feels the budget will be exceedee 

E. RUDOLPH WALBOR® 


ONTARIO 
Interest in CHEY Increasing 


THE TRADITIONAL is not synonymous wi? 
the stuffy in the Canada Synod. It is trac 
tional among the churches to devote tl 
Reformation offering to Waterloo Colle: 
and Seminary. This year congregations a 
increasing their special offering for this cau’ 
in an endeavor to narrow the gap betwew 
WEP (Waterloo Expansion Program) a¥® 
CHEY quotas. Anyone reading the week.’ 
congregational bulletins senses the risi) 
interest in CHEY. | 

Visiting clergy at CHEY area conferenc! 
at Eganville and Kitchener included FP 
Franklin Clark Fry and Dr. Rees Edge 
Tulloss. Workshops on procedures and 
spirational services were held. 


The Luther» 


THE NEW Trinity Church was dedicated 
ct. 30 at Windsor, Ont., with Dr. J. H. 
Xeble, president and missionary of the Can- 
Wada Synod, performing the official act of 
dedication. Other participants included: 
2astors Donald E. Elder, O. F. Reble, H. J. 


#Storm, and Mayor Arthur J. Reaume. 
f\ 


New faces appeared at the October syn- 
odical executive meeting. The revised con- 
stitution calls for a clerical and a lay rep- 
resentative from all conferences together 
@ with officers of synod. Present members are: 
Dr. J. H. Reble, president; Pastors C. R. 
Cronmiller, secretary, H. R. Mosig, O. T. C. 
Stockman, and S. Cooper and Layman Matti 
N} = Mielty; the Rev. George Innes and J. Arndt 
Loa, the Rey. H. Lossing and E. A. Hurst, the 
Rev. W. Goos and Harvey Graber, the Rev. 
E. Heimrich and R. Walter, the Rev. E. 
Fischer and A. Ahrens. 


jf APPROXIMATELY TWO-THIRDS of all re- 
jpeipts reported at the fall meeting of Lu- 
jheran World Federation Canada Committee 


\e 


Dedicated Nov. 6 was Grace 
‘Wehurch, Salisbury, N. C., whose 
“}cornerstone is being laid by 
“North Carolina Pastors Baxter 

eant, Clayborne King, F. L. 
“\Sonrad, Mr. N. C. Sloop and 

Pastor C. E. Lentz (left to 

‘ight.) The 
* $57,000 


structure cost 
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came from ULCA synods. Over half of total, 
$32,100, represented LWA _ contributions 
from the Canada Synod. Treasurer Mosig 
still shakes his head in wonderment as Octo- 
ber figures climb beyond the same period 
last year. 

At the root of increases in benevolence is 
Christian stewardship consciousness, a spring 
fed by the awakening man-power of the 
church through the spirit-guided Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement. Eastern Conference 
churches had the advantage of a visit from 
Henry Endress in October. Accompanied 
by the Rev. A. J. Datars, the two held meet- 
ings at Eganville, Grattan, Ladysmith, Peta- 
wawa, and Rankin. 

TRINITY CHURCH, Tavistock, will convert 
a former Presbyterian church acquired re- 
cently, into a parish hall. The parsonage 
included in the sale price of $7,300 is to 
serve as the caretaker’s residence. 

Tue Rey. W. BECKER of Emerson, Mani- 
toba, was installed pastor of St. Peter’s, 
Logan, Oct. 9. 

WESTERN CONFERENCE WMS rally in 
Weliand heard Miss Frances Dysinger make 
comparisons between total gifts to missions 
and squanderings of unmentionable amounts 
for luxuries. To multiply the power of 
Christian missions, a larger percentage of 
women in the churches will be sought. 


Seven hundred fifty representatives of 
local Ladies’ Aids descended on St. James’ 
Church, Elmira, last month. Because of the 
increasing problem of accommodation for so 
large a group, four regional conferences will 
take place in the single convention. 


AS SSS 
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Dr, Otro W. HEIcK became professor of 
systematic theology at Waterloo Seminary, 
was installed in St. John’s Church, Oct. 31. 

IN THE INTERESTS of developing and lo- 
cating leadership, representatives of Niagara 
Peninsula ULCA churches gathered at Fort 
Erie in October to hear Wiiliam H. Stackel. 

Ninety years of service was celebrated by 
St. Paul’s, Normanby, Oct. 2. The Rev. 
Eric Reble is pastor. 

REFORMATION SUNDAY CBC’s Church of 
the Air carried the voice of the Rev. Henry 
Opperman of Redeemer Church, Toronto. 

W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pastors’ Group Hears Putman, Hoh 


LANCASTER—Dr. Dwight Putman, Central 
Pennsylvania Synod president, spoke at the 
September meeting of the Lancaster Lu- 
theran City and County Pastoral Association. 
His theme was “Intersynodical Understand- 
ing and Friendship.” At the October meet- 
ing of the association, Dr. Ernest Hoh, of 
Emmanuel Church, discussed and explained 
the new procedures for the coming ULCA 


In St. Louis 


A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN E. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE 10:45. A.M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 


HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 

(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 
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Evangelism Program of 1950. 

Miss ErMA BoNAwtrz, Ministerium Inner 
Mission worker, was selected to head the 
work of the Lutheran Service for Older Peo- 
ple, with offices on East King. Street, Lan- 
caster. She relinquishes part of her duties 
with the Lutheran Children’s Bureau for her 
new work, effective Nov. 1. 

THE LANCASTER County Sunday schoo 
convention was held in Zion Church, Man 
heim, Oct. 27. Speakers were: Dr. D. L 
Biemesderfer, Millersville State Teacher 
College president; Dr. Allan Meck, Lan 
caster Seminary president; Dr. Charle 
Spotts, F. and M. College; and Dr. Ernes 

* Hoh, Emmanuel Church, Lancaster. 
THE 44TH ANNUAL convention of the Wom 


en’s Missionary Society of the Lancaste 
Conference was held in Trinity Church 


: 


Lebanon, Nov. 3. An Arab Christian from 
Palestine, Fuad Nucho, addressed the cor 
vention; also Missionaries Mae Rohl? 
(China), and Miss Mabel Meyer (India 
Miss Sarah Bitner; Lancaster, is presiden 

Miss MarioN SCHREIBER (Trinity, Le? 
anon) was elected president of the Lancaste 
Conference Luther League for the curre? 
year. At recent sessions of the District L» 
ther League (Central Pa. Synod), Miss M.? 
STAUFFER, Kissel Hill, was elected presider 

SPECIAL SERVICES matked the homecomi 
services of Zoar Church (1765), Mt. Zic 
Pa., recently. 

ZION CHURCH, Leacock, completed a re 
ovation and painting program of church }) 
terior and exterior, landscaping, and ne 
department for nursery and beginners. 

A TOWER AMPLIFICATION system has be 
installed and dedicated at the Muddy Cre 
Lutheran Church. ELWOOD W. RE 


Hili District Survey Unprecedente 


PiTTsBURGH—An unprecedented project 
Pittsburgh between the downtown chure)” 
and the Negro churches of the “Hill [D> 
trict” was the conducting of a religious 9 
vey by 100 white and colored canvass»: 
from the various churches. This survey t 
in with the United Evangelistic Advance | 
American churches now in progress. W > 
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yut a doubt the survey uncovered many 
ouls among these 11,000 residents who have 
10 vital church relationship to strengthen 
heir faith, Pastor Robert Stackel of First 
church chairmaned the planning committee. 

THE 65TH ANNIVERSARY of Trinity Church, 
Sonnellsville, was observed with the dedica- 
ion of a $35,000 Sunday school annex. 
rior to the celebration, 150 members visited 
ill families to present the church’s call, 
‘Come to Church.” 

At a recent School for Home Mission Pas- 
tors and Laymen-held on the campus of Thiel 
College, Synodical Missionary Superintend- 
ent Donald Houser was honored by Home 
Mission congregations of synod. All went 
together to show their appreciation, pre- 
‘sented him with doctorate's robe, 

Two HIGHLIGHTS of the 31st annual con- 
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=~ 4 Vital Facts of Life 
A Christian View of Sex and Life 


by Pastor Carl H. Harmon and Dr. E, W. Marquardt, M, D, 


Required Reading for Every Adolescent, 


Parent, and Youth Counsellor 


When young people ask about sex, courtship, marriage, and 
other subjects of vital importance to them, they expect accurate, 
honest, forthright answers. You can give them valuable aid — 
build confidence—and guide their footsteps along the right 
paths — if you will lean on the intimate, detailed knowledge and 
rich experience of the minister and doctor who collaborated in 
writing “Vital Facts of Life’’. 

Get your copy at your religious book store, or order from the 
publisher. 126 pages—6" x 834/15 illustrations — $qy75 


Mrs. Alma Polk, Pittsburgh. Mrs. Polk is 
on the staff of the Pittsburgh Courier and 
went to the Amsterdam Convention as its 


DRAMATIZE THE GOSPEL 


CANTATAS 


for 
Jr. Choirs or Sunday Schools 
with 
Unison Choruses, Solos, Narrator 
(5 minutes) 


Successfully used in N. Y. City with only 


5 rehearsals 


NUMBERS INCLUDE 
The Christmas Story 
Feeding of the Five Thousand 
Jesus Casts Out The Money-Changers 


50c per copy 
20 per cent discount on 10 or more copies 


Staten Island Music Co. 
130 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


Do you hesitate to answer the questions 
asked by today’s young people?... 


aA ESR 


Se Te ee 


Concordia Publishing Houses 7s. 
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Helps on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lessons 


Awaken interest 
Broaden knowledge 
Improve teaching 


BROADMAN COMMENTS 
1950 


R. Paul Caudill 


Heartily com- 
mended by teach- 
Hers and class 
members, Broad- 


_ man Comments is 


4 the fruit of Dr. } 
Caudill’s thorough | 


scholarship and 
keen consciousness of today’s 
spiritual needs, Brilliantly and 


with discerning care, the author 


provides an easy-to-follow treat- | 


ment of the International Uni- 


form Sunday School Lessons for | 
1950—more than 475 pages that | 
will aid you immeasurably in | 
Bible interpretation and lesson | 


preparation. 


At your bookseller 


USeecle an Perens 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE ' 


EA ENRY: pees 


IS SMIDIO aR ONNEE 


€ KILLED * CRAFTSMANSHIP }{ 
SS eee oor x DESIGNS & x x |e 


Supplies, Ete. 


New London, Ohio 


Johnsonburg, Dubois, 
. way, Shippensville, and St. Petersburg held 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 


Catalog free on request 
—~, The C. E. Ward Co. 


reporter and as an alternate for the Africa 
Methodist Church of America. She had th 
experience of getting into church grou 
where the press was not allowed and int 
the press groups were no one else could g 
Mrs. Earl J. Thomas, Erie, Pa., was re 
elected president of the Synodical WMS. 
REFORMATION CHURCH, Riverview an 
Kepple Heights, significantly enough was o: 
ganized on Reformation Sunday and calle 
the Rev. Martin Luther Alexander Schillin 
as pastor. Charter members number 140. 
Tue cHorrs of the Lutheran churches « 
Coudersport, Ridg 


choir festival under the direction of Pro 
Parker B. Wagnild, director of Gettysbur 
College Choir. 

FaitH CuHurcH, Fairfield (Erie), was o: 
ganized Oct. 2, with 60 charter member 
It is an outgrowth of a branch Sunday scho¢ 
started three years ago by Christ Churel 
Lawrence Park. A guiding figure in th 
project was a layman, Robert Morelan 
The Rev. Kenneth May has been called « 
pastor. Christ Church is already makir 


plans to establish another branch school. 
The Luther Leagues of the McKean Pari: 

are assuming partial support of the “Ama 
Parish" in Japan. 


received three DP families and have assu 


This parish has alreac 


ances for five more now in progress. 
CHEY is being brought into each congr’ 
gation through the intensive efforts of Sy: 
odical Director George Reese, chaplain « 
Thiel College. Many congregations are a 
cepting/ the recommendation of the syn¢ 
and placing CHEY in their 1950-51 budge’ 
LUTHER E. FACKLI 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ministerium May Purchase Home 


YorkK—The York County Lutheran Mi: 
isterium is currently investigating the pe 
sibility of purchasing the Crandall Heal 
School, on the Lincoln Highway east 
Stony Brook, for use as a convalescent hon® 

The executive committee, composed 
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No Christmas gift 


by any parent, 
friend, or manaster 


HERE is the most complete Bible of its kind. 
“A significantly great achievement. Prepared by 
scholars from many different Protestant denomi- 
nations, it makes clear how the Bible came to be 
and what the Christian Church believes about 
it.” — Christian Herald. 


THE WESTMINSTER 


Study Edition of the 
HOLY BIBLE 


@ A self-explaining Study Edition which incor- 
porates the discoveries of modern research in 
history and archaeology, while yet retaining a 
truly Protestant and evangelical viewpoint. Brings 
the modern reader a full understanding of the 
Scriptures without abandoning the familiar and 
well-loved King James Translation. 


@ Almost 2000 pages, beautifully printed and 
bound. 126-page Concordance. Hundreds of word 
a WY definitions, maps. Complete histories of the Old 
oy yz and New Testaments. The equivalent of a com- 
SQ): \Rg plete theological education for the general reader 
The == ee J who reads it intelligently. “A magnificent edi- 
: tion!” — Religious Book Club. 
WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia ey 


$10.00 at all 
bookstores, 
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will be more cherished 
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Pastors Ralph Robinson, Claude Baublitz, 
Lloyd K. Haag, along with Pastor Emmanuel 
Hoover, of Mt. Zion Church, has arranged 
to discuss future action with executors of 
the Crandall estate. 

Dr. J. M. Myers, professor of Old Testa- 
ment at Gettysburg Seminary and pastor of 
Grace Church since 1930, has resigned, ef- 
fective Oct. 31. 

THE Rev. ELwoop G. JoHNson, pastor of 
the Paradise parish since °38, has resigned 
to accept a call to Newport. 

THE Rey. RALPH W. MECKLEY, pastor of 
the York Springs charge, has resigned (Oct. 
31) to accept a call to Jersey Shore. 
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The Key to a New Life for YOU! 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT service for Sen 
narian Maynard S. Barnhart was held | 
cently by members of his home congregatic 
St. Paul’s, Spring Grove. 

A RECEPTION for Mrs. Chitose Kishi, w: 
of the former president of the Luther 
Church in Japan, was held recently at | 
Peter’s Church, York. 

York Districr Luther Leaguers met f 
their annual banquet at New Freedom’s | 
John’s Church recently. Over 100 attende 

SEVEN church workers’ rallies have be 
held by Parish and Church School Boa 
staff members in this area. 

Tue Rev. Guy E. MILLER, pastor of | 


PPTTTTTTTTTTTT eee 


Coming November 14... THE 


WAY TO POWER 
AND POISE 


The NEW Book of Daily Devotions 
by E. STANLEY JONES 


Oe ee ee 


The Key to Inner Release for every man and woman today— 
release from the tensions of worry, anxiety, and frustration— 
release into peace and poise /through surrender to God. 


The Key to New Creative Power—power that can make life 
over, power that will strengthen and sustain the human spirit 
through all adversity. 


52 Weeks of Daily Meditation—step-by-step guidance to the 
Source of physical and spiritual well-being—guidance out of 
self-centered slavery into God-given freedom and victory. 


384 PAGES oe POCKET SIZE e Just $y 


Sa Se NO Abingdon-Cokesbury Press | 


’ 
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mes’ Church, York, is the new president 
the West Pennsylvania conference of the 
mntral Pennsylvania Synod, succeeding the 
»v. George H. Berkheimer. Other officers 
med at the Oct. 25 meeting in Lemoyne 
glude: Vice president, Ralph C. Sloop, 
2w Cumberland; secretary, Walter Way- 
ight; and treasurer Oliver D. Coble, of 
sndersville. 
ContTRACtTs will soon be awarded for a new 
2,000 addition to the Sunday school of St. 
vul’s Church, York. 
Mempsers of Mt. Zion Church, York, have 
ceived over $770 from the estate of the 
‘e William Kaltreider. 
DEDICATION services at Flohr’s Church re- 
ntly climaxed a $20,000 improvement pro- 
am. 
(CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA Synod President 
wight F. Putman was a speaker at dedica- 
m services of Zion Church, York. 

PAUL LEVI FOULK 


DECEASED 


Mrs. L. G. Gray 

|} Mrs. Mary Lou Bowers Gray, wife of the 
Py. Louis Garrett Gray, and former mis- 
pnary to Japan, died at her home in Madi- 
in, Ind. She was 64. 

‘Born in Columbia, S. C., Sept. 24, 1885, 
rs. Gray was graduated from Newberry 
pbllege in 1904, after which she taught in 
2 South Carolina grade schools, later did 
cial welfare work in Columbia. Subsequent 
rvice found her at Trinity Church, Rock- 
rd, Ill., later studying at Baltimore Moth- 
house. 

In 1914, she arrived in Japan, graduated 
om the Tokyo language school two years 
‘er, was assigned supervisory posts in chil- 
en’s and women’s work. In 1922, she was 
arried to Pastor Gray, then teaching in the 
imamoto junior high school. In 1928-30, 
2 couple served as ULCA missionaries to 
2 Virgin Islands. 

Surviving are her husband; a daughter, 
ts. E. Dale Click, San Mateo, Calif.; two 
os, Louis G., Jr., Springfield, Ohio, and 
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New! 
; Sdulwabronic 


RECORDED 
HYMNS 


Superbly played by 
DR. ALEXANDER McCURDY 
of The Curtis Institute, Philadelphia 


The Schulmetronic Recorded 
Hymnal is a new approach in 
presenting the well-loved hymns 
of all faiths. The combination of 
a talented artist with the finest 
organ and “‘Carillonic Bell” music, 
recorded on unbreakable cherry- 
red vinylite, has produced records 
of incomparable quality. 

Choose from a wide selection of 
double-faced recordings played on 
“Carillonic Bells’ alone; played 
on “Carillonic Bells” and pipe 
organ or on pipe organ alone. 
New selections are added to the 
Hymnal each month. 


Available through bookstores 
and Record dealers, or write 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Fo, complete descriptive folder write to Dept. |. 1.99 


. 
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It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


Marion (ollege 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 

Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 

Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 


The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


Church Bulletins 


) Every progressive church should use 
Winters De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified, refined, effective and eco- 
nomical. Over 7,000 IN USE. They 
increase attendance, interest and col- 
lections. Thousands of enthusiastic 
letters from Pastors. Write today for 
illus. Catalog L. 
6082 E. 4th St. 


Davenport, la. 


B.F.BIEHL 


ov? REPAIRS REBUILDING 


261 W. GRAISBURY AVE. AUDUBON. NJ. 


Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65. 
New York. 
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Robert C., of San Mateo; two sisters and 
brother, and two grandchildren. 

The funeral service was conducted i 
Madison, Ind. 


Dr. George W. McClanahan 

Dr. George Walker McClanahan, wel 
known North Carolina Synod pastor, die 
in Concord, N. C., Oct. 12. He was 86. 

Born in Beeville, Texas, March 6, 186 
he was educated at Roanoke College ar 
Philadelphia Seminary, graduating from tk 
latter in 1892. He was ordained imm| 
diately by the Ministerium of Pennsylvan. 


and subsequently served parishes in Phil’ 


* delphia, Strasburg, Pa., Wilmington, Gibso: 


ville, Granite Quarry, and Bessemer Citi 
N: CG; 

Dr. McClanahan served as a member | 
the Board of Trustees of the Childrer 
Home of the South for 23 years, was necre 
ogist of the North Carolina Synod sins 
1936. He was a delegate to the merger ca’ 
vention of the church in New York City 
1918, attended many of the biennial me« 
ings since that time. In 1944, Roanoke Cu 
lege conferred the degree of doctor 
divinity on him. 

The funeral service was conducted 
Christiana Church Oct. 13 by Dr: J. 
Morgan assisted by Dr. S. W. Hahn and I 
F. L. Conrad, president of the North Ca® 
lina Synod. Burial was in Salem (Va.) w’ 
graveside service conducted by Dr. Vic# 
McCauley and Pastor Malcolm L. Minnils 


ULC CALENDAR 


NOV. 
17-18. Christian Higher Education Year Wit 
ern Regional Meeting. Omaha, Neb | 
21-22. Board of American Missions. Chun 
House, New York City. \ 
22-23. CHEY Southern Regional Meet, 
Charlotte, N. C. { 
DEC. i 
5- 6. Parish and Church School Board. Pl 
delphia, Pa. 
6- 7. Board of Education. Washington, D! 
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BLE STORYTIME RECORDS 


Full-color pictures and stories on both sides of 
records—best-loved Bible stories reverently told— 
unbreakable and low in cost! These new recordings 
make delightful gifts for any occasion. 

Child-size — child appeal—and overall picture 
illustrations, the records feature favorite Bible stories 
with sound effects and musical accompaniment. Cer- 
tain to capture the young listener’s interest and 
attention. . .. Bedtime, or any time, can now become 
“Bible Storytime’’ with a storytelling artist ready 
to satisfy the repeated cry to tell the story again and 
again. A boon to parents and teachers, plus fun and 
inspiration for every child! 

Unbreakable seven-inch disks at a very low price. 
Each volume contains 3 records. Order the complete 
set of 4 volumes today. 


Vol. 1, No. RO 701-6 


Noah’s Ark, Baby Moses, Boy Samuel, David the Shepherd Boy, 
Poky Caterpillar, and Little Brown Seed. 
Vol. 2, No. RN 751-6 


When Jesus Was Born, The Wise-men, Jesus and the Children, 
Runaway Boy, Good Morning, and Good Night. 


Vol. 3, No. RO 711-6 


Ruth, Jacob’s Dream, Joseph and His Brothers, Daniel in the Lions’ 
Den (2 sides), and Good-night Song. 


EA. VOLUME 
Vol. 4, No. RN 771-6 


$4 .0OS 
1-23 Shepherds of Bethlehem, Shepherds Worship Baby Jesus, The Good 
INCL. FED. TAX Samaritan, A Gift for Jesus, Praise Him, and Jesus Loves Me. 
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IN CONCLUSION . . 


e . . . . . 


SupPOSE YOU HAD to make a decision, 
as Dr. Brent Schaeffer did (see page 4, 
this week’s LUTHERAN). Would you de- 
cide to take the safe and easy way, or the 
difficult and dangerous way? 

Dr. Schaeffer has been “a very success- 
ful pastor,” as the saying goes. In a state 
where Lutherans are almost non-existent, 
he has skillfully shepherded a_ slowly 
growing congregation. He has put intense 


energy and imagination into building that 


new church in Jackson. 

But he lives right in the middle of the 
most serious problem in race relations 
that exists anywhere in the world. He 
could have sidestepped the problem and 
kept his name out of the newspapers. 
That’s what church people often do. They 
concentrate on developing the organiza- 
tion and property of their congregation, 
and let other people worry about social 
problems in the community. 

That is what a majority of the church- 
men did in Germany when Hitler attacked 
the Jews. Of course it’s what the priest 
and Levite did on the road to Jericho. 
It’s always the wrong thing to do. 

Injustice in human affairs can’t be 
ignored by Christians, because God is 
the God of justice. He expects his people 
to defend one another in their rights as 
his children. That's what Brent Schaeffer 
has been trying to do on behalf of his 
Negro brothers in Mississippi. 


GETTING THE CHURCH into politics is 
another matter. The Virginia Synod ex- 
ecutive committee (as reported on page 4 
this week) was quite right in refusing to 
take an official sfand on the Campbell 
amendments to the state constitution. 

The church should not endorse a spe- 
cific political program or candidates for 
office. It should try to awaken people to 
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see problems in the light of Christi: 
truth. The Virginia Synod, for instanc 
should teach its people that it is wrong 
bar Negroes\from the rights of citizenshi 
It should create in their minds a desire 
end all unchristian discrimination. 

Whether or not the Campbell amen 
ments would do that is something f 
Christian citizens to figure out for ther 
selves. It is a subject which might wi 
be debated in groups within the congr 
gation, such as Brotherhood meetings. 

But churches shouldn’t try to make 
unmake laws. Their job is to help the 
people develop a Christian attitude 
ward all political questions. But the 
may be room for differences of opini. 
as to which proposed law will best & 
press that attitude. 

I'm sure Dr. Schaeffer in Mississig: 
isn’t going to give his state legislature « 
tailed specifications on how to create b» 
ter schools for black children. That's 
technical matter which requires far me 
study than he has time to make. His jolt 
to awaken the conscience of his felle 
citizens. 


EVERYTHING IN ouR faith beautifu 
and mysteriously contains two parts: * 
divine and the human. Our Lord hims 
was God and man. The Bible is inspi' 
by God and written by men. Our life 
Christians is lived in God and among » 
fellow men. 

To become entirely concerned with 
man problems is a tragic mistake for » 
Christian. To say that our true citiz 
ship is in heaven, and therefore hurr 
society doesn’t concern us, is equalll) 
mistake. We can spare ourselves a lov! 
trouble by closing our eyes to the we 
around us. But our closed eyes will « 
out Christ too. 
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<-> E Gives Desired Information More Quickly 


Truly a Bible Plus a Biblical Library in One Volume 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Justice Glenn Terrell, Former Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Florida: 
“The inscription over the entrance of the 
Library of the Florida State College for 
Women in Tallahassee, Florida, is: 

‘The Half of Knowledge is to Know 

Where to Find Knowledge.’ 
The New Chain Reference Bible is the 
*Where’ to find the fullest spiritual truths 
and to gain the most complete knowledge of 
the Bible in the easiest way.’’ The Late 
Dr. F. H. Knubel, United Lutheran 
Church: ‘It contains more practical helps 
than any Bible I.have used.’’ Dr. P. O. 
Bersell, Pres., Evangelical Lutheran 
Augustana Synod: “I have found it to be 
one of the most useful volumes in my library." 
Dr. Leander S. Keyser, Prof. Emeritus, 


(Edited by Rev. F. C. Thompson, D.D., Ph.D.) 


of Wittenberg College: “The New Crk 
Reference Bible is a treasure-house of us: 
information. Surely this is the Bible t 
ought to be in every home.” Rey. E. 
Bernthal, Epiphany Lutheran Chur 
Detroit: “I am completely enraptured y 
my copy of the New Chain Reference Bi) 
Many people in my church own this B 
and all of them are enthusiastic about ii 
would like to see it in every home of 

congregation.’’ Dr. Walter A. Maier, Raj 
Speaker, Lutheran Hour: “‘I use the } 
Chain Reference Bible with continued 

light and would not_be without it.” Rev. 
H. Buchheimer, Evangelical Luthe 
Church, Detroit: ‘‘The New Chain R« 

ence Bible will make the study of the Sc 

tures more fascinating and profitable 

every reader. I personally would not 

without my copy.” 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


A. Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


ible. 

2. The Outline Studies of Bible Pericds, comparing Bib- 
ical History with Contemporary Secular history. 
of the Bible Whole. 

{each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 
is of every Chapter of the New Testament. 
. The Analy is ofthe Ve of the entire Bible. 

erica and Chain Reference 
is of the Important Bib! 
Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men’s Mectings, Women's Meetings, Missionary Mcet- 
ings, Young People's Meetings, ete. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
fic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17, Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 
winners, 

19. Al} Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew liistory, Courageous 
Reformers, ete., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible, 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and plac 
5 22. ‘Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 

ible. 

23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law, 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son, 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study 

27. Pictorial! Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods of marking 
one’s Bible. 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 
Ang places. 
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Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 
31. Topical Study of the Bible, Correlated Soriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics, Three 
times os many asin any other Bible 
32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


you to study the Constructive and Destractive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, ete. 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, ete. 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bibleitself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
Jn Chronolagiexil Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. 

87. Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies, 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

40. List of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ical Order 

41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible. * 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenesof Grea ts. 

43. Diction ater 

44. Tables of Time, Money, W eights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Tlistorical Bridge, covering Interval between the 
Oldand New aments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 
rmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Gorpels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Bra. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
trated with well-known paintings 
J 50. Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 

ohn. 

51, An Outline Pideay of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Meu of the ly Ch 

The proph s Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 

aan Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in full. 


Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 
55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 
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‘The Revised Version is given in the wide} 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im- 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 
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